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TEACHING  GERMAN  CIVILIZATION* 

C.  H.  Handschin 
Miami  University 

In  the  November,  1935,  issue  of  the  German  Quarterly  I  outlined 
a  course  in  German  Civilization  in  English.  Today  I  shall  summarize 
the  principles  which  should  govern,  and  then  take  up  the  objectives, 
materials,  and  methods  of  such  a  course. 

What  kind  oj  course? —  There  have  been  courses  on  Kulturkunde 
given  in  German  in  a  number  of  universities  and  colleges  for  some 
time,  but  only  recently  have  a  few  courses  in  German  Civilization 
in  English  sprung  up  here  and  there  in  colleges.  These  courses  con¬ 
sist  in  a  few  cases  of  a  series  of  lectures,  sometimes  by  men  from 
various  departments  in  the  college,  for  instance,  music,  various 
sciences,  history,  etc.  There  are  even  music  recitals  for  one  or  more 
of  the  hours.  There  is  illustrated  material  and  visual  instruction  and 
of  course  there  are  the  examinations. 

This  sort  of  course  has  several  advantages.  It  can  be  arranged 
without  much  outlay,  can  even  be  made  room  for  by  giving  up  an 
hour  of  the  first  and  second  year  German  classes  every  two  weeks. 
While  on  this  point  I  may  state  that  this  is  probably  the  best  way 
in  high  school,  as  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  a  special  course  for  this 
purpose.  While  it  means  extra  work  to  give  such  a  course,  one  lecturer 
can  take  care  of  all  of  the  sections  of  first  and  second  year  German. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  give  about  sixteen  lectures  one  year  and 
sixteen  other  lectures  the  next.  In  this  way  both  first  and  second-year 
classes  can  be  accommodated  in  all  of  the  lectures,  the  entire  course 
now  being  given  every  two  weeks  for  two  years.  Of  course  one  in¬ 
structor  must  be  responsible  for  the  course  and  give  the  examina¬ 
tions.  This  is  probably  preferable  to  a  one-year  course. 

This  course  has  also  the  advantage  that  it  arouses  a  certain 
amount  of  school-wide  interest.  It  has  also  very  definite  disad- 

‘A  paper  read  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  AA.T.G.  at  Chicago,  Ill., 
December  27,  1937. 
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vantages.  There  is  no  way  of  determining  what  precisely  shall  be  in 
the  various  lectures  except  those  given  by  the  members  of  the  German 
department  itself.  The  course  cannot  be  a  well-planned,  systematic 
whole.  Of  course  the  supervisor  of  the  course  can  give  it  unity  and 
system  through  the  readings  assigned,  for  certainly  there  must  be 
readings.  However,  classroom  time,  which  is  of  the  greatest  value, 
must  be  sacrificed  to  outside  lecturers.  This  sort  of  course  cannot  be 
much  more  than  a  popular  lecture  course  unless  the  members  of  the 
German  department  give  most  of  the  lectures  according  to  a  system¬ 
atic  and  pedagogically  planned  outline  of  objectives,  materials,  and 
method.  And  we  must  remember  that  we  are  sacrificing  one-sixth  of 
our  three,  one  eighth  of  our  four,  or  one-tenth  of  our  five-hour-a-week 
course  for  this  lecture  course. 

Pedagogically,  certainly,  the  course  by  a  single  instructor  is  pref¬ 
erable  under  these  circumstances.  The  course  may  still  be  given  as 
outlined  above.  If  it  is  decided  to  have  all  the  members  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  take  part,  then  it  should  be  according  to  a  systematic  plan.  That 
is,  the  lectures  should  be  written  out  and  a  syllabus  of  the  course 
set  up  by  the  responsible  instructor,  together  with  outline  of  readings 
and  tests.  Under  these  circumstances  we  need  have  no  misgivings 
about  giving  up  an  hour  every  two  weeks  to  this  work.  Wherever 
a  separate  course  is  impossible,  as  it  probably  will  always  be  in 
secondary  schools,  the  material  should  be  taught  incidentally,  but 
systematically. 

The  objective. — Knowledge  of  a  foreign  civilization  is  considered 
one  of  the  valid  objectives  in  modern  teaching.  At  present,  however, 
we  are  not  attaining  it  in  our  two-year  course.  And  please  note  that 
85  per  cent  of  all  modem  language  students  in  college  or  high  school 
take  only  two  years  or  less.  At  best  the  student  gets  a  Realienbuch 
containing  a  slight  introduction  to  geography  and  customs.  This  is 
fine  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  other  readings  are  generally  just  stories. 
Of  course  I  must  note  that  reading  is  our  ehief  aim  which  we  must 
guarantee  in  two  years.  But  reading  is  a  tool  merely.  It  is  one  of  the 
instrumental  objectives,  the  real  object  of  all  modem  language  study 
— beyond  the  immediately  practical — is  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
civilization. 

We  must  demand  objective  teaching.  The  idea  of  making  propa¬ 
ganda  for  a  foreign  culture  in  our  schools  is  not  wanted.  We  want 
for  young  Americans,  however,  to  interpret  tmthfully  the  foreign 
civilization,  that  is,  rationally,  not  emotionally.  The  teacher  cannot 
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ingrain  this  habit  by  pleading  a  cause,  but  by  giving  ample  in¬ 
formation  from  reliable  sources  and  conducting  such  discussions  as 
will  lead  the  students  to  interpret  objectively.  Pleading  a  cause, 
always  reacting  on  the  basis  of  a  previously  accepted  viewpoint  or 
feeling,  is  a  sure  way  to  kill  objectivity.  We  see  enough  of  this  sort 
of  thing  in  our  newspapers,  periodicals,  books,  radio,  even  pulpits. 

Why  should  a  modem  language  teacher  plead  for  a  foreign 
country?  If  he  does,  he  is  either  a  foreigner  at  heart,  or  a  romanticist. 
Business  men  and  politicians  have  financial  and  political  interests 
at  stake  and  so  we  can  understand  why  they  feel  and  agitate.  But  the 
modern  language  teacher  receives  no  pay  from  foreign  governments, 
at  least  the  run  of  us  do  not — not  even  foreign  distinctions,  orders, 
and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  interpret  American  ideals  cor¬ 
rectly,  we  don’t  want  modem  language  teachers  to  plead — and  re¬ 
member  America  is  paying  our  salaries!  We  want  teachers  whose 
love  and  fealty,  indeed  whose  contribution  to  life  is  here,  who  teach 
foreign  civilization  as  a  subject  for  young  Americans  to  know,  so  we 
may  have  intelligent  public  opinion  on  the  subject. 

The  materials  of  instruction. — I  shall  now  take  up  the  materials 
to  be  used.  There  is  a  plethora  of  these,  not  all  in  English,  but  ample 
even  in  English.  On  what  shall  the  stress  be  laid:  on  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  social  history,  physical  and  biological  science,  social  institu¬ 
tions  including  education,  on  philosophy  and  other  social  science,  all 
domains  of  art,  including  music,  the  Germans  in  Germany,  or  in 
Europe — there  are  20,000,000  of  them  outside  of  Germany  in  Europe 
— the  great  inventions  and  discoveries,  German  thought  in  the  world, 
the  great  men  and  women,  or  finally  on  German  literature,  and  all 
of  these  in  the  past,  or  in  the  present? 

I  mention  German  literature  last  since  it  is  probably  for  us  the 
most  important.  However,  not  everyone  may  want  to  lay  most  stress 
on  it.  It  is  probably  not  more  important  than  some  other  domains,  but 
we  are  probably  better  equipped  to  teach  it.  Certainly  we  should 
take  the  term  literature  broadly  enough  so  we  can  include  the  great¬ 
est  works  in  several  departments,  for  instance,  the  biographies 
written  by  literary  men,  and  world-famous  works  of  philosophers 
and  scientists,  and  as  far  as  we  have  time,  biographies  of  great  men. 
We  list  below  a  few  readily  available  books. 

Methods  of  teaching. — ^We  come  to  our  third  step,  the  Howf  Our 
first  step  was  our  objectives,  the  second  the  materials  through  which 
we  plan  to  reach  our  objectives,  the  third  is  how  we  will  use  the  ma- 
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terial.  I  shall  take  up  literary  works  first,  including  biography  and 
what  little  of  learned  works  we  can  read.  We  should,  I  think,  read 
only  those  works  which  either  belong  to  world-literature,  or  which 
stand  at  the  very  top  within  the  nation.  We  cannot  afford  to  give 
our  students  anything  less  than  the  best. 

You  will  understand  perfectly  when  I  state  that  merely  assigning 
a  work  to  be  read  without  any  antecedent  information  or  suggestion 
about  it  would  be  futile  in  case  of  most  of  our  students,  especially 
under-classmen.  We  need  therefore  to  bring  to  their  attention  at  what 
point  of  literary  and  politico-social  history  the  author  and  his  work 
stand,  on  whose  shoulders  they  rest  and  what  advance  they  signfy. 

Next,  we  develop  the  particular  problem  or  purpose  the  author 
had  in  mind  in  this  particular  work.  Something  must  be  said  to  place 
the  work  iii  the  author’s  own  life  and  development,  and  then  we  must 
dig  deeper.  Merely  to  tell  the  student  for  instance  that  Schiller’s 
idea  in  Tell  was  to  glorify  a  people  in  their  struggle  for  liberty  is  not 
suflScient.  Let  me  suggest  for  illustration  a  few  questions  which  may 
set  our  student  to  thinking  and  to  keep  his  eyes  open  as  he  reads: 
Who  is  the  hero  of  this  play.  Tell  or  the  Swiss  people?  List  what  each 
did  toward  freeing  his  country.  Can  a  whole  people  be  the  hero? 
Who,  or  what  sort  of  man,  was  the  hero  in  literary  works  in  the  past 
generally?  Give  as  many  examples  of  great  works  with  an  individual 
hero,  a  whole  people,  or  a  mass  of  people,  as  the  hero.  What  is  the 
object  of  the  Keep-building  scene?  Of  Tell’s  long  soliloquy  in  the 
Sunken  Way?  For  juxtaposing  Tell  and  the  Parricide?  What  other 
methods  are  there  of  making  changes  in  society  besides  revolution? 
Which  method  do  you  favor,  or  have  you  a  new  one  to  suggest. 

Method  in  teaching  history  and  institutions. — ^The  teacher’s  job 
is  the  same  as  that  of  any  scholar,  namely,  knowing  his  field.  In 
our  case  this  is  no  more  difficult  than  is  the  historian’s  who  gives  a 
course  which  comes  down  to  the  present  time.  He  must  know  the  best 
courses  of  information  and  how  to  sift  truth  and  fact  from  untruth 
and  non-fact  on  the  basis  of  the  best  criteria. 

History  is  not  a  science  of  direct  observation,  or  very  minimally 
so.  It  is  not  an  exact  science,  but  for  its  purposes  an  objective  cast 
of  mind  is  just  as  important  as  for  any  science.  Its  data  are  almost 
always  second  or  third  hand.  Its  conclusions  are  reached  by  chains 
of  reasoning.  The  chief  principles  employed  in  establishing  validity 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  First,  positive  internal  criticism.  What 
does  the  author  mean?  What  value  have  his  statements?  Negative 
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internal  criticism  concerning  the  good  faith  and  accuracy  of  the 
author.  Reasons  for  doubting  his  good  faith:  (1)  Author’s  interest. 
Has  he  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  an  honest  repre¬ 
sentation,  or  by  a  dishonest  representation?  (2)  Author’s  sympathy  or 
antipathy.  (3)  Force  of  circumstances,  as  in  oflScial  or  semi-oflScial 
reports,  etc.  (4)  Author’s  vanity.  (5)  Deference  to  public  opinion. 

(6)  Literary  distortion  to  make  a  good  story,  etc. 

Reasons  for  doubting  author’s  accuracy:  (1)  Author  is  a  poor 
observer  or  reader,  has  hallucinations,  illusions,  prejudices.  (2) 
Author  not  well  situated  to  observe  at  the  time  of  observing.  (3)  His 
negligence  or  indifference  to  facts  of  the  case.  (4)-  Facts  are  or  are 
not  of  a  nature  to  be  directly  observed.  (5)  Often  the  report  is  made 
anonymously  and  no  credence  can  be  given  it.  (6)  Falsehood  is  im¬ 
probable  because  fact  is  opposed  to  vanity  or  interest  of  author. 

(7)  The  fact  was  generally  known,  hence  probably  true.  (8)  The  fact 
was  indifferent  to  author.  (9)  Error  improbable  because  fact  was  too 
great  to  be  mistaken.  (10)  Fact  seemed  improbable  or  unintelligible 
to  author.  (11)  Disagreement  between  report  and  other  sources  of 
information.  (12)  Statement  is  improbable,  a  miracle,  legend,  or  in 
conflict  with  science. 

The  application  of  these  criteria  will  enable  us  to  throw  out  ma¬ 
terial,  not  only  from  the  more  unreliable  sources,  but  from  the  more 
reliable.  A  scale  of  reliability  as  to  all  but  authoritative  scientific 
works  may  be  given  as  follows  in  ascending  gradation:  (1)  the  radio; 
(2)  the  daily  press;  (3)  the  more  popular  and  louder  periodicals; 
(4)  propagandistic  pamphlets  and  books;  (5)  periodicals  with  a  good 
reputation  and  a  long  service  record;  (6)  professional  periodicals; 
(7)  books  by  scholars  with  reputations  to  uphold;  (8)  government 
reports,  excepting  party  reports  and  war-time  reports. 

To  determine  what  has  been  proven  is  one  of  the  most  difScult 
parts  of  scientific  method.  In  your  master’s  or  doctor’s  dissertations 
and  in  your  professional  articles  you  certainly  do  not  set  up  claims 
which  are  not  warranted  by  your  facts.  Why  should  we  in  case  of 
questions  which  we  discuss  in  our  teaching? 

One  trouble  with  non-scientific  minds  is  that  they  attempt  to 
prove  too  much  and  wish  to  dispense  knowledge  in  too  great  quanti¬ 
ties.  A  good  lawyer  doesn’t  need  to  prove  much  but  he  must  prove 
what  he  proves  so  surely  that  his  opponent  cannot  break  down  the 
proof. 

To  be  sure,  an  introductory  course  in  German  civilization  does 
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not  consist  to  any  great  extent  of  controversial  matter.  In  fact,  the 
literary  texts,  which  may  be  three-quarters  of  it,  are  not  contro¬ 
versial,  or  only  mildly  so.  History  down  to  our  own  day  is  not  con¬ 
troversial  as  far  as  discussed  in  an  elementary  course,  and  for  the 
latest  period,  we  must  choose  a  text  which  stands  well  above  the  con¬ 
troversial  and  on  thoroughly  scientific  ground. 

Some  of  my  hearers  may  therefore  suppose  that  in  this  way,  the 
controversial  is  entirely  eliminated.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  so.  The 
student  does  read  other  books  over  the  period,  or  if  not,  he  comes 
from  the  radio  and  the  newspaper  in  a  thoroughly  unscientific  frame 
of  mind,  with  highly  emotionalized  attitudes,  and  with  a  good  deal 
of  misinformation. 

I  think  that  here  the  first  principle  is  to  establish  an  atmosphere 
and  a  method  of  work  in  the  class-room  which  precludes  heated  dis¬ 
cussion.  This  begins  the  first  day,  and  even  farther  back.  The  emo¬ 
tionalized,  non-scientific  teacher  has  no  business  teaching  a  course 
in  contemporary  civilization.  If  such  a  teacher  does  find  himself 
obliged  to  teach  such  work,  he  will  do  well  simply  to  confine  himself 
to  periods  of  the  past  and  to  strictly  non-controversial  matter,  which 
is  possible,  and  which  especially  in  high  school  should  possibly  be 
the  rule. 

As  a  by-product,  the  student  should  get  respect  for  the  scientific 
method,  that  is,  he  should  finally  come  to  see  that  we  gather  data 
carefully,  set  up  possible  solutions  and  then  eliminate  all  of  them 
but  one,  by  a  process  of  weighing,  comparing,  etc.  This  is  far  removed 
from  the  sort  of  snap  judgements  which  he  has  seen  himself  and 
others  indulging  in  to  arrive  at  conclusions. 

Since  about  one-quarter  of  our  material  may  be  historical,  we 
should  school  ourselves  in  the  historical  method.  Here  I  can  recom¬ 
mend  as  the  best  book,  C.  V.  Langlois  and  Ch.  Seignobos,  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  History  (Holt,  New  York,  1925). 

Here  I  shall  discuss  the  concrete  question  of  what  books  I  have 
found  most  useful  for  our  purpose.  There  are,  of  course,  literally 
hundreds  of  them  which  treat  solely,  or  in  some  measure,  of  German 
history.  What  we  need  is  a  very  brief,  trustworthy  guide.  I  have 
found  J.  H.  Robinson,  An  Introductory  to  the  History  of  Western 
Europe,  the  best.  We  need  only  certain  chapters.  Please  note  that  I 
am  not  recommending  the  two-volume  work  by  Robinson  and  Beard, 
the  Development  of  Modem  Europe,  which  is  not  all  suited  in  its 
arrangement,  but  the  one  volume.  The  latest  printing  is  that  of  1924. 
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Earlier  editions  will  do,  excepting  Chapter  41,  “Europe  of  Today” 
and  a  chapter  “The  Last  Decade  of  European  Politics”  inserted 
after  the  index  of  the  book,  and  which  was  written  during  the  war. 
Robinson’s  work  is  excellent,  interesting,  terse,  and  trustworthy.  The 
account  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  was  also  partly  rewritten  during 
the  World  War  and  needs  therefore  to  be  supplemented.  All  we  need 
of  this  work  in  order  to  cover  German  history  up  to  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  is  seventeen  chapters  and  some  pages  from  two  more, 
or  a  total  of  250  pages. 

For  the  period  from  1871  to  the  present,  I  have  used,  at  different 
times,  a  number  of  different  texts,  among  them  G.  P.  Gooch,  Ger¬ 
many,  (Scribner,  1925) .  This  was  found  entirely  unsatisfactory,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  too  voluminous  for  our  purposes.  This  latter 
consideration  rules  out  also  numerous  other  texts,  e.g.:  Henderson, 
Short  History  of  Germany,  and  G.  M.  Priest,  Germany  Since  1740. 
Gooch’s  book  was  written  under  the  dominance  of  war  psychology  and 
does  not  base  on  thorough  study  as  one  would  think  a  book  of  so 
great  a  historian  as  Gooch  should.  In  fact,  it  bears  evidence  of  having 
been  thrown  off  rather  lightly.  Next,  I  tried  E.  E.  Slosson’s  Twentieth 
Century  Europe,  Houghton,  1927.  It  has  two  rather  good  chapters 
on  the  Empire  and  the  Republic  but  suffers  from  being  sketchy  and 
not  up  to  date.  The  latest  major  history  of  Europe  is  Erik  Achom, 
European  Civilization  and  Politics  Since  1815.^  This  is  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  book.  A  few  hundred  pages,  scattered  through  several  chap¬ 
ters,  bring  us  from  the  Franco-Prussian  War  to  the  present  day  and 
to  the  new  set-up  under  National  Socialism.  In  this  is  not  included 
the  accoimt  of  the  course  of  the  fighting  in  the  World  War  which  I 
have  not  found  necessary  to  assign.  Achorn  bases  on  the  latest  re¬ 
searches,  contains  voluminous  bibliographies,  and  what  no  other 
work  contains:  an  excellent  account  of  European  culture  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

Surely  modem  language  teachers  know  that  the  methodology  of 
teaching  a  modem  language  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  mastered 
in  a  day.  So  there  is  also  a  method  of  teaching  history.  And  merely 
because  one  has  taught  the  history  of  literature  is  no  sign  that  he  can 
teach  history.  I  suggest  that  anyone  who  undertakes  to  teach  German 
history,  as  I  am  proposing,  sit  in  on  an  elementary  history  course  un- 

*  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  New  York,  1934.  For  the  jjeriod  since  1933. 

I  find  F.  L.  Bennes,  Europe  since  1914.  Supplement.  (Crofts) ;  satisfactory. 
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der  a  good  teacher  of  history,  and  read  a  few  best  books  and  articles  on 
methods  of  teaching  history. 

I  will  here  sketch  a  good  method  in  a  few  words.  The  student  is 
required  to  do  a  good  deal  of  map-study,  which  must  be  taught  in 
class;  further,  to  make  topical  outlines  of  his  readings.  This  method 
must  be  taught  him.  It  does  not  consist  in  noting  the  chief  facts  but 
in  finding  a  logical  heading  to  cover  the  whole  subject  under  con¬ 
sideration,  and  under  that,  logical  subheads  each  covering  a  subject 
in  itself,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  subject  in  hand  is  covered.  Now 
one  has  some  possibility  of  remembering  the  manifold  facts  since 
they  are  arranged  in  logical  units.  Recitation  may  be  by  the  question 
and  answer  method  and  tests  must  be  frequent. 

We  cannot  depend  on  the  papers  for  facts  about  trends  in  Ger¬ 
many.  We' must  depend  upon  statistical  reports,  which  are  not  in¬ 
tended  for  popular  consumption.  Besides,  information  must  be 
checked  in  more  than  one  sourse,  if  possible.  All  this  I  am  saying  is 
prophylactic  for  the  teacher  himself.  It  is,  however,  rather  unavoid¬ 
able  that  in  class  differences  of  opinion  should  arise  when  your  stu¬ 
dents  have  grown  up  in  an  anti-German  atmosphere  of  radio,  news¬ 
paper,  movie,  periodical  and  book,  and  are  still  today  immersed  in 
the  same. 

Free  and  careful  discussion,  as  we  propose  to  foster  it,  can’t  help 
but  bring  out  anti-German  reactions.  We  should  not  repress  these; 
much  more,  we  should  welcome  them  and  meet  them  honestly.  Side¬ 
stepping  or  roughly  over-riding  them,  not  only  shows  ignorance,  but 
fear,  and  a  lack  of  scholarly  attitude.  Any  question  brought  up  must 
be  honestly  discussed,  and,  of  course,  not  before  the  teacher  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  so ;  that  is,  to  give  the  proper  references  and  to  conduct  the 
discussion  with  some  mastery.  This  kind  of  discussion  may  crop  up 
any  time  and  is  quite  certain  to  in  discussing  current  history,  or  in 
discussing  the  institutions  of  Germany. 

This  brings  us  to  German  institutions.  By  this  term,  we  mean 
anything  through  which  civilized  life  expresses  itself.  Here  the  in¬ 
dividual  teacher  would  take  liberty  to  select  the  institutions  about 
which  he  knows  most.  I  have  in  the  course  of  years  selected  a  list 
in  which  I  have  the  greatest  interest  and  on  which  there  was  most 
available  material  in  English,  since  references  to  them  must  be  given 
the  class.  Thus,  the  chief  statistics  on  a  multitude  of  subjects  can  be 
found  in  the  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  für  das  deutsche  Reich.  For 
Statistical  publications  in  English,  see  bibliography  below. 
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II.  Der  Lehrerstand  vor  und  nach  1933 
Wm.  R.  Gaede 

Brooklyn  College 

Von  einem  deutschen  Lehrerstand  kann  man  eigentlich  erst  seit  wenig 
mehr  als  hundert  Jahren  sprechen.  Vorher  studierte  oder  lernte  man 
dies  oder  das,  um  dann  einen  kürzeren  oder  längeren  Teil  seines 
Lebens  sein  Brot  als  Lehrer  zu  verdienen.  Eine  geregelte  Laufbahn 
als  Lehrer  bildete  sich  in  den  ersten  Jahrzehnten  des  19.  Jahrhunderts 
heraus,  und  zwar  von  Anfang  an  in  deutlicher  klassenmässiger 
Zweiteilung.  Es  gab  in  Deutschland  einen  Volksschullehrerstand,  der 
zu  den  mittleren  Berufen  zählte,  und  den  höheren,  akademisch 
gebildeten  Lehrerstand,  auch  “die  Philologen”  genannt.  Im  standes- 
raässig  scharf  gegliederten  alten  Deutschland  hatten  beide  als  junge 
Organisationen  um  ihre  soziale  Geltung  zu  kämpfen.  Diese  Kämpfe 
waren  in  den  ersten  beiden  Jahrzehnten  unseres  Jahrhunderts  zu 
einem  gewissen  Abschluss  gekommen.  Der  Philologenverein  hatte  für 
Anstellung,  Gehalt,  Beförderung  die  Gleichberechtigung  mit  den 
älteren  akademischen  Ständen,  besonders  den  Richtern,  erkämpft. 
(Das  bezeichnete  Anfang  1918  die  dem  Aussenstehenden  befremd¬ 
liche  Umbenennung  der  “Oberlehrer”  zu  “Studienräten.”)  Der  Volks¬ 
schullehrerstand  hatte  z.B.  schon  vor  1914  für  seine  Mitglieder  die 
Möglichkeit  erreicht,  Reserveoffiziere  zu  werden  und  die  Universität 
zu  besuchen;  die  Weimarer  Verfassung  erfüllte  seinen  Anspruch 
auf  akademische  Ausbildung. 

Diese  Standeskämpfe  hatten  für  beide  Gruppen  kraftvolle  Ver¬ 
einsorganisationen  entstehen  lassen.  Die  Philologen  traten  der  Regie¬ 
rung  gegenüber  als  geschlosse  Interessenvertretung  auf,  ebensowenig 
beliebt  bei  der  kaiserlichen  Regierung  wie  bei  der  der  Republik,  aber 
erfolgreich.  Und  der  zahlenraässig  natürlich  weit  stärkere  Lehrer¬ 
verein  war  in  der  Republik  ein  politischer  Machtfaktor.  Aber  bis 
zuletzt  repräsentierten  sie  standesmässig  verschiedene  Schichten  und 
fanden  nur  selten  den  Weg  gemeinsamer  Arbeit.  Die  Lehrer  an  der 
Universität,  um  das  nicht  zu  vergessen,  fühlten  sich  in  erster  Linie  als 
Forscher  und  legten  Wert  darauf,  sich  gegenüber  den  Philologen 

'  Fortsetzung  der  Artikelreihe,  die  im  Novemberheft  1937  begonnen 
wurde  mit  dem  Aufsatz:  Die  Neuorganisation  der  höheren  Schule  in  Deutsch¬ 
land.  (Vol.  X,  p.  182ff.) 
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deutlich  abzugrenzen  (Anfang  1918:  Beschränkung  des  Titels  “Pro¬ 
fessor”  auf  Universitätslehrer).  In  seltenen  Fällen  fand  ein  Lehrer 
der  höheren  Schule  neben  seiner  Berufsarbeit  Zeit  genug  für  wissen¬ 
schaftliche  Arbeit,  um  in  die  Universitätslaufbahn  berufen  zu  wer¬ 
den.  Unter  grossen  persönlichen  Opfern  konnten  einzelne  Volks¬ 
schullehrer  ein  Studium  durchführen,  um  eine  Anstellung  an  einer 
höheren  Schule  zu  finden.  Aber  im  ganzen  blieben  die  Grenzen  scharf 
gezogen. 

Alle  an  öffentlichen  Anstalten,  ob  Universität,  höhere  Schule  oder 
Volksschule,  unterrichtenden  Lehrer  waren  Beamte.*  Das  bedeutete: 
Sie  mussten  einen  vorgeschriebenen  Ausbildungsweg  zurückgelegt  und 
die  staatlichen  Examina  bestanden  haben;  einmal  angestellt,  waren 
sie  gesichert  in  ihren  “wohlerworbenen  Rechten”  auf  lebenslängliche 
Beschäftigung,  gesetzmässige  Bezahlung  einschliesslich  regelmässiger 
Gehaltszulagen,  Alters-  und  Hinterbliebenen  Versorgung;  Entlassung 
war  nur  möglich  auf  Grund  eines  förmlichen  Disziplinarverfahrens. 

Um  es  zusammenzufassen,  der  Philologe  sowohl  wie  der  Volks¬ 
schullehrer  besass  in  Deutschland  in  den  letzten  Jahrzehnten  eine 
geachtete  Stellung.  Sie  war  auch  wirtschaftlich  erstrebenswert,  denn 
sie  gewährte  gute  Bezahlung  und  lebenslängliche  Sicherheit.  Und  der 
Lehrer  wusste:  seine  Organisation  war  fähig  und  bereit,  ihn  in  den 
Vorteilen  diesser  Stellung  zu  schützen.  Das  bewährte  sich  auch  in 
den  Notzeiten  der  Nachkriegsjahre.  Als  1918/9  viele  Tausende  von 
Lehrern  aus  den  abgetretenen  Gebieten  stellungslos  in  das  ver¬ 
kleinerte  Deutschland  zurückströmten,  als  1930/2  die  Notlage  des 
Staates  zur  Einschränkung  des  Schulwesens  zwang,  immer  war  dem 
Beamten  der  Unterhalt  gesichert. 

Es  ist  bekannt,  dass  die  verfassungsmässigen  Sicherungen  des 
Berufsbeamtentums  in  Jahre  1933  von  der  nationalsozialistischen 
Regierung  zunächst  aufgehoben  wurden.  Ein  Reichsgesetz  vom  7. 
April  1933,  das  paradoxerweise  den  Titel  trug:  “Gesetz  zur  Wieder¬ 
herstellung  des  Berufsbeamtentums,”  gab  der  Regierung  die  Hand¬ 
habe,  alle  ihr  missliebigen  Beamten  ohne  Untersuchung  aus  ihren 

*Auch  der  Unterricht  an  Privatanstalten  stand  unter  der  Aufsicht  des 
Staates.  Da  solche  Schulen  aus  wirtschaftlichen  Gründen  nach  amtlicher 
Anerkennung  ihrer  Zeugnisse  streben  mussten,  stellte  der  Staat  Forderungen 
inbetreff  Ausbildung  und  Leistungsfähigkeit  der  Lehrer.  Dies  führte  im  letzten 
Jahrzehnt  so  weit,  dass  man  ohne  Staatsexamen  kaum  noch  Möglichkeit  zu 
unterrichten  fand,  mit  andern  Worten,  dass  der  Privatschullehrer  sich  wenig 
von  dem  an  öffentlichen  Schulen  unterschied. 
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lebenslänglichen  Stellungen  zu  entfernen.  Die  damit  entstandene 
gesetzliche  Unsicherheit  beendete  das  neue  “Deutsche  Beamten¬ 
gesetz”  vom  26.  Januar  1937  (Reclams  Universalbibliothek  Nr. 
7357/9) .  Da  dieses  Gesetz  für  die  Stellung  des  Lehrers  im  national¬ 
sozialistischen  Deutschland  von  grundlegender  Bedeutung  ist,  sei  es 
gestattet,  zunächst  aus  einigen  entscheidenden  Paragraphen  im  Wort¬ 
laut  zu  zitieren. 

53.  Der  Beamte  hat  jederzeit  rückhaltlos  für  den  nationalsozialistiachen  Staat 
einzutreten  und  sich  in  seinem  gesamten  Verhalten  von  der  Tatsache 
leiten  zu  lassen,  dass  die  Nationabozialistische  Deutsche  Arbeiterpartei 
in  unlöslicher  Verbundenheit  mit  dem  Volke  die  Trägerin  des  deutschen 
Staatsgedankens  ist. 

54.  Die  besondere  Verbundenheit  mit  Führer  und  Reich  bekräftigt  der 
Beamte  mit  folgendem  Eide,  den  er  bei  Antritt  seines  ersten  Dienstes 
zu  leisten  hat:  “Ich  schwöre:  Ich  werde  dem  Führer  des  Deutschen 
Reichs  und  Volkes,  Adolf  Hitler,  treu  und  gehorsam  sein,  die  Gesetze 
beachten  und  meine  Amtspflichten  gewissenhaft  erfüllen,  so  wahr  mir 
Gott  helfe.” 

S21.  Bleibt  der  Beamte  in  seinen  Leistungen  hinter  dem  billigerweise  von 
ihm  zu  fordernden  Mass  zurück,  so  kann  ihm  das  nach  den  Altersdienst¬ 
stufen  des  Besoldungsrechts  vorgesehene  Aufsteigen  im  Gehalt  in  jeder 
Dienstaltersstufe  bis  zu  zwei  Jahren  versagt  werden. 

§25.  Beamter  kann  nur  werden,  wer  deutschen  oder  artverwandten  Blutes 
ist  und,  wenn  er  verheiratet  ist,  einen  Ehegatten  deutschen  oder  artver¬ 
wandten  Blutes  hat. 

§26.  Beamter  Kann  ferner  nur  werden,  wer  .  .  .  die  Gewähr  dafür  bietet,  dass 
er  jederzeit  rückhaltlos  für  den  nationalsozialistischen  Staat  eintritt. 
§32.  Die  Ernennung  ist  für  nichtig  zu  erklären,  wenn  .  .  .  nicht  bekannt  war, 
dass  der  Ernannte  zur  Zeit  seiner  Ernennung  aus  der  Nationalsozial¬ 
istischen  Deutschen  Arbeiterpartei  ausgeschlossen  oder  ausgestossen  war. 
§71.  Der  Führer  und  Reichskanzler  kann  einen  Beamten  ...  in  den  Ruhestand 
versetzen,  wenn  der  Beamte  nicht  mehr  die  Gewähr  dafür  bietet,  dass 
er  jederzeit  für  den  nationalsozialistischen  Staat  eintreten  wird. 

Mit  dem  Gesetz  wurde  eine  “Begründung”  veröffentlicht,  in  der  es 
heisst: 

Der  Beamte  ist  nicht  nur  Diener  am  Staiate  und  am  Volk;  er  soll  auch  Diener 
an  der  nationalsozialistischen  Idee  sein,  die  den  Staat  trägt,  und  ,an  der 
Nationalsozialistischen  Deutschen  Arbeiterpartei,  die  mit  dem  Staat  eine 
Einheit  bildet  .  .  .  Der  Beamte  soll  vom  nationalsozialistischen  Geist  durch¬ 
drungen  sein  .  .  .  Die  gleiche  Pflicht,  die  ihm  als  Diener  des  Staates  obliegt, 
Schaden  von  dem  Staat  abzuwehren,  liegt  ihm,  da  Staat  und  Partei  eins  sind, 
auch  der  Nationalsozialistischen  Deutschen  Arbeiterpartei  gegenüber  ob.  .  .  . 
Die  innere  Verbundenheit  des  Beamten  mit  der  Partei  ist  Voraussetzung  für 
seine  Ernennung. 
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Das  nationalsozialistische  Beamtengesetz  hat  somit  zwei  neue 
Tatsachen  geschaffen,  die  das  alte  deutsche  Beamtentum  in  seinem 
Wesen  verändern:  die  Bewertung  eines  Lehrers  erfolgt  nicht  mehr 
durch  seine  Vorgesetzten  allein,  auf  Grund  seiner  beruf  liehen  Eignung 
und  dienstlichen  Leistung,  sondern  daneben  ist  er  abhängig  von  der 
Ortsgruppe  der  nationalsozialistischen  Partei,  deren  Vorsitzender 
über  seine  “nationalsozialistische  Bewährung”  entscheidet;*  das 
zweite  Neue  ist,  dass  der  Beamte  in  seiner  Stellung  nicht  mehr 
lebenslänglich  gesichert  ist. 

Die  Abhängigkeit  von  der  Partei  beginnt  mit  der  Meldung  zum 
Studium.  Nur  eine  Auswahl  wird  zugelassen,  bei  der  Auswahl  wer¬ 
den  ausser  den  Schulzeugnissen  die  politische  Stellung  der  Familie 
und  die  Betätigung  in  der  Jugendorganisation  der  Partei  berück¬ 
sichtigt.  Bei-  der  Meldung  zu  Prüfungen,  bei  der  Anstellung,  bei 
Beförderungen — stets  sind  Gutachten  der  Parteivorsitzenden  mitent- 
scheidend.^  Für  Verdienste  in  der  Partei  kann  sogar  die  Ausbildungs¬ 
zeit  des  Lehrers  abgekürzt  werden. 

Die  Unsicherheit  der  Stellung  liegt  besonders  darin  begründet, 
dass  nationalsozialistische  Gesinnung  zu  einem  Teil  der  Amtspflich¬ 
ten  gemacht  worden  ist.  Nach  §3  des  Gesetzes  gehört  zu  den  Pflichten 
des  Beamten:  “Er  hat  Vorgänge,  die  den  Bestand  des  Reichs  oder 
der  Nationalsozialistischen  Deutschen  Arbeiterpartei  gefährden 

’Dieser  Au.sdruck  wird  amtlich  gebraucht  (Amtsblatt  des  Unterrichtsmin. 
1937,  p.  483). 

’Aus  der  gros.sen  Zahl  von  Erlas.sen,  in  denen  diese  Grundsätze  zum 
Ausdruck  kommen,  seien  zwei  charakteristi.sche  Proben  angeführt. 

Aus  der  neuen  “Reichsordnung  der  Pädagogischen  Prüfung"  (Min.  Erlass 
vom  7.  Juni  1937,  Amtsblatt  des  Unterrichtsmin.  1937  p.  290ff.) :  “Der  Meldung 
hat  der  Studienreferendar  beizufügen;  .  .  .  d)  amtlich  beglaubigte  Abschriften 
von  Bescheinigungen  über  Tätigkeit  in  der  NSDAP,  ihren  Gliederungen  und 
den  ihr  ange.schlos.senen  Verbänden,  im  Landjahr,  Teilnahme  am  Arbeitsdien.st 
sowie  an  Schulungslagem,  über  sportliche  Ausbildung.  Wehrdienst  uä.”  .  .  . 
“Die  Zulassung  ist  zu  versagen,  a)  wenn  politische  Unzuverlässigkeit  nach- 
gewie.sen  ist  .  .  .” 

Aus  den  “Reichsgrundsälzen  über  Einstellung,  Anstellung  und  Beförderung 
der  Reichs-  und  Landesbeamten"  (Erlass  des  Führers  und  Reichskanzlers  vom 
14.  Okt.  1936,  Reichsgesetzblatt  I  p.  893) :  “Nur  der  Beamte  kann  befördert 
werden,  der  neben  restloser  Erfüllung  der  allgemeinen  Beamtenpflichten 
(Gehorsams-,  Treue-  und  Dienstpflicht)  unter  Berücksichtigung  seiner  früheren 
politischen  Einstellung  die  unbedingte  Gewähr  dafür  bietet  und  seit  dem 
30.  Januar  1933  bewiesen  hat,  dass  er  jederzeit  rückhaltlos  für  den  national¬ 
sozialistischen  Staat  eintritt  und  ihn  wirksam  vertritt.” 
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könnten,  auch  dann,  wenn  sie  ihm  nicht  vermöge  seines  Amtes  be¬ 
kannt  geworden  sind,  zur  Kenntnis  seines  Dienstvorgesetzten  zu 
bringen.”  Im  §42  wird  weiterhin  bestimmt:  “Glaubt  er  dienstliche 
Vorgänge  zu  beobachten,  die  der  Nationalsozialistischen  Deutschen 
Arbeiterpartei  schaden  könnten,  so  hat  er  sie  . . .  auf  dem  Dienstwege 
zu  melden;  will  er  seine  Beobachtungen  nicht  auf  dem  Dienstwege 
Vorbringen,  so  darf  er  sie  nur  seiner  obersten  Reichsbehörde  unmittel¬ 
bar  oder  dem  Führer  und  Reichskanzler  melden.”  Da  ein  Beamter 
wegen  Verletzung  einer  Amtspflicht  mit  Entlassung  bestraft  werden 
kann,  muss  der  Lehrer  bei  solchen  Bestimmungen  ständig  mit  der 
Gefahr  einer  Denunziation  rechnen.  Sein  Direktor,  aber  ebenso  ein 
Kollege,  ein  Schüler,ein  gekränkter  Vater  oder  auch  ein  Nachbar  kann 
ihn  wegen  nicht  richtiger  Gesinnung  zur  Anzeige  bringen.  Der  unheim¬ 
lich  beunruhigende  “Kautschuk” — Charakter  solcher  Bestimmungen 
wird  durch  die  amtliche  Begründung  nicht  gemildert.  Dort  heisst 
es,  dass  zu  entlassen  sind  “Beamte,  die  durch  Worte,  Taten  oder 
Unterlassungen  gezeigt  haben,  dass  der  nationalsozialistische  Staat 
sich  nicht  mehr  unbedingt  auf  sie  verlassen  kann.”  (Reclam-Ausg. 
p.  103). 

So  gibt  es  heute  in  Deutschland  zwei  Klassen  von  Lehrern:  die 
in  der  Partei  wirkenden,  die  sich  sicher  fühlen  können  (solange  sie 
in  Harmonie  mit  den  Parteiinstanzen  leben)  und  die  dienstlich  in 
jeder  Weise  bevorzugt  werden;  und  die  grosse  Masse  der  andern, 
die  das  Gefühl  der  Existenzsicherung  und  der  unparteiischen  Würdi¬ 
gung  ihrer  beruflichen  Tätigkeit  und  Leistung  verloren  haben.  Fasst 
man  die  Wirkung  der  oben  zitierten  Paragraphen  auf  die  Arbeit 
eines  Lehrers  ins  Auge,  so  wird  einem  bewusst,  mit  welchem  inneren 
Recht  stets  Unabhängigkeit  und  Sicherheit  für  den  Lehrerstand 
gefordert  worden  sind.  Wo  sie  fehlen,  wo  der  Lehrer  nicht  als  freie 
Persönlichkeit  gilt,  ist  die  erzieherische  Atmosphäre  der  Schule 
vernichtet. 

Es  ist  klar,  dass  die  neue  Ordnung  konsequent  aus  dem  Grund¬ 
gedanken  des  totalitären  Staates  gefolgert  ist.  Wenn  die  Partei 
gleich  dem  Staat,  der  Staat  aber  alles  ist,  so  können  Schule  und 
Lehrerstand  nur  Instrumente  sein,  im  Sinne  der  Partei  gefügige 
Diener  dieses  Staates  heranzubilden.  Konsequenterweise  hat  die 
Regierung  deshalb  auch  die  auf  dem  Boden  der  Demokratie  erstark¬ 
ten  Interessenvertretungen  der  Lehrer,  die  Standesvereinigungen,  den 
neuen  Ideen  angepasst.  Sie  sind  “gleichgeschaltet,”  was  bedeutet: 
zu  einem  alle  umfassenden  “Nationalsozialistischen  Lehrerbund” 
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verschmolzen,  der  in  “Reichsfachschaften”  (Universität,  höhere 
Schule,  Volksschule  etc.)  gegliedert  ist  und  geleitet  wird  von  Vertrau¬ 
ensleuten  der  Partei,  nicht  mehr  von  aus  der  Mitgliedschaft  gewähl¬ 
ten  Vorsitzenden.  Der  Bund  ist  einer  der  sogenannten  “der  Partei 
angeschlossenen  Verbände,”  d.h.  die  Mitgliedschaft,  der  sich  kaum 
ein  Lehrer  entziehen  dürfte,  macht  ihn  nicht  zum  Parteimitglied.  Die 
ehemals  selbständigen  Organisationen  sind  jetzt  Organe  der  Regie¬ 
rung,  um  die  Lehrerschaft  im  Sinne  des  Nationalsozialismus  von  den¬ 
jenigen  Lehrern  beeinflussen  zu  lassen,  die  Parteimitglieder  sind. 

Aus  der  Grundauffassung  des  totalitären  Staates,  im  Lehrer  nur 
ein  Werkzeug  zu  sehen,  ergibt  sich  ferner,  dass  der  Ausbildung 
des  Nachwuchses  besondere  Aufmerksamkeit  zugewendet  wird.  Für 
die  Volksschullehrer  hat  man  die  Form  der  Ausbildung  beibehalten, 
die  das  rfepublikanische  Preussen  geschaffen  hatte,  die  zweijährige 
Pädagogische  Akademie.  Sie  ist  jetzt  einheitlich  für  das  ganze 
Reichsgebiet  eingerichtet  und  führt  den  Namen  “Hochschule  für 
Lehrerbildung.”  1936/7  studierten  an  28  Hochschulen  8000  Stu¬ 
denten,  unter  455  Dozenten.  Die  wesentliche  Neuerung  besteht 
darin,  dass  seit  Oktober  1936  auch  der  Philologe,  der  spätere  Uni¬ 
versitätsstudent,  für  zwei  Semester  die  Pädagogische  Akademie 
besuchen  muss.  Vom  Geiste  der  Ausbildung  gibt  der  Erlass  Kunde, 
der  die  Anweisungen  für  diese  Semester  gibt.  Als  Zweck  der  Neue¬ 
rung  wird  bezeichnet:  “Ausrichtung  der  gesamten  Erzieherschaft  auf 
ein  einheitliches  politisch-weltanschauliches  Ziel.”  Diesem  Zweck 
dient:  “  .  .  .  das  gemeinsame  Leben  im  Kameradschaftshaus  und  im 
Lager,  Leibeserziehung  .  .  .  Die  Einführung  in  die  politisch-weltan¬ 
schaulichen  Grundwissenschaften:  Erziehungswissenschaft,  Charak¬ 
ter-  und  Jugendkunde,  Vererbungslehre  und  Rassenkunde,  Volks¬ 
kunde.” 

Erst  hier  am  Schluss  kann  der  Bericht  vom  politischen  Gebiet  auf 
das  beruflicher  Fragen  im  üblichen  Sinne  des  Wortes  übergehen.  Die 
zeitweise  Verpflanzung  des  Philologiestudenten  auf  die  Pädagogische 
Akademie  erfolgte  im  Rahmen  einer  Gesaratneuordnung  des  Philo¬ 
logiestudiums,  die  schon  seit  langem  als  notwendig  erkannt  war.  Als 
Hauptmängel  der  deutschen  Universitätsausbildung  wurden  bisher 
empfunden:  der  Student  wurde  zu  wenig  auf  seinen  späteren  Lehrer¬ 
beruf  vorbereitet;  die  fortschreitende  Spezialisierung  der  Wissen¬ 
schaften  machte  es  zu  schwer,  wie  bisher  verlangt,  auf  zwei  Gebieten 
bis  zu  voller  Beherrschung  des  Gegenstandes,  dazu  auf  einem  dritten 
weniger  gründlich  sich  für  die  Prüfung  vorzubereiten.  Erschwerend 
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kamen  seit  1933  hinzu  der  Parteidienst,  der  Arbeitsdienst,  der  Mili¬ 
tärdienst.  Unter  Berücksichtigung  alter  Reformgedanken  und  neuer 
Anforderungen  hat  man  folgende  Regelung  getroffen  (Richtlinien 
für  die  Ausbildung  für  das  höhere  Lehramt  vom  16.  Juli  1937, 
Amtsblatt  des  Unterrichtsmin.  1937  p.  363ff.) : 

“Nach  Ablesung  der  Reifeprüfung  .  .  .  hat  der  Philologe  vor  Eintritt  in  die 
Ausbildung  den  halbjährigen  Arbeitsdienst  und  in  der  Regel  auch  den  Wehr¬ 
dienst  abzuleisten.”  “Die  Ausbildung  gliedert  sich  foigcnderma.sscn : 

A.  Ein  einjähriges  Studium  an  einer  Hoch.schule  für  Lehrerbildung. 

B.  Ein  mindestens  dreijähriges  Studium. 

C.  Die  wissenschaftliche  Prüfung. 

D.  Die  berufsprnktische  Ausbildung. 

E.  Die  pädagogische  Prüfung.” 

Das  eigentliche  Studium  der  Fachwissenschaften  ist  damit  um  ein 
Jahr  verkürzt.  Inhaltlich  ist  es  erleichtert,  indem  nur  noch  für  ein 
Fach  volle  wissenschaftliche  Durchbildung  gefordert  wird,  daneben 
für  zwei  weitere  Fächer  “Kenntnis  der  für  die  Schule  wichtigsten 
Gebiete  des  Faches.”  Ein  zahlenmässiger  Vergleich  der  für  das 
Lernen  zur  Verfügung  stehenden  Zeiten  ergibt: 

Früher:  9  Jahre  höhere  Schule  +  4  Jahre  Universität  +  2  Jahre  Pädagogik  = 
15  Jahre. 

Jetzt:  8  Jahre  höhere  Schule  +  1  Jahr  Akademie  +  3  Jahre  Universität  +  1 
Jahr  Pädagogik  =  13  Jahre. 


GOTHIC  AS  AN  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDY 


Allen  W.  Porterfield 
West  Virginia  University 

This  is  not  a  study  in  linguistics;  nor  even  in  philology.  It  is  a 
paper  on  method  that  draws  to  be  sure  the  bulk  of  its  illustrations 
from  Gothic,  but  it  is  written  with  the  idea  of  emphasizing  five  sim¬ 
ple  convictions  and  a  few  subsidiary  beliefs  that  derive  therefrom: 

(1)  That  Gothic,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  something  inher¬ 
ently  unearthly  or  acroamatic,  should  be  taught  as  something  that  is 
elementar  from  the  Germanic  point  of  view  and  both  elemental  and 
elementary  from  the  angle  of  English.  (2)  That  it  is  a  culpable  waste 
of  time  tö  give  a  course  on  the  general  introduction  to  Germanic 
philology  before  the  student  has  had  drill  courses  in  Gothic  and  at 
least  one  other  old,  but  younger,  dialect  that  comes  down  far  enough 
to  embrace  unlaut  and  second  soundshift.  (3)  That  a  course  on  retro¬ 
gressive  Gothic  philology,  given  before  the  student  can  manipulate 
the  basic  forms  and  really  read  Gothic,  bewilders  and  discourages. 
(4)  That  to  study  Gothic  last  in  the  dialect  series  is  not  much  more 
logical  than  it  would  be  to  give  a  course  on  the  history  of  German 
literature  beginning  with  Thomas  Mann’s  Zauberberg  and  working 
back  to  the  Merseburgerzaubersprüche.  (5)  And  to  champion  the  fixed 
thesis  that  a  course  on  Gothic,  if  it  be  both  practical  and  linguistic, 
if  it  teach,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  German  hast  and  Gothic 
habais  have  a  vital  relationship,  but  avoids  the  admittedly  showy 
erudition  that  sets  up  Gothic  habais  as  the  attested  form  from  Ur- 
Germanisch  *  xabäe[i]isi^  will  enable  the  teacher  to  give  the  course 
in  modem  German  with  more  acumen  and  satisfaction. 

The  late  Irving  Babbitt  found*  nothing  more  amusing  than  the 
statement  that  “glamour”  and  “grammar”  are  related  words,  derived 
from  a  common  stem.  It  is  always  difficult  to  account  for  the  source 
of  any  one  man’s  amusement. 

The  real  reasons  for  writing  this  paper  are  two:  It  was  once  my 

‘The  reconstructed  form  as  it  is  found  in  Ernest  Kieckers’  Handbuch 
der  vergleichenden  gotischen  Grammatik.  The  form  found  in  Joseph  Wright’s 
Grammar  of  the  Gothic  Language  is  xaboejizi. 

‘Cf.  Rousseau  and  Romanticism,  page  260.  Babbitt  writes:  “In  an  edu¬ 
cated  age,  nothing  is  so  drearily  unromantic,  so  lacking  in  glamour  as 
grammar.” 
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duty  to  take  part  in  the  examination  of  a  candidate  for  the  A.M. 
degree.  The  examiner  who  preceded  me  had  asked  some  questions 
about  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English  vowels.  I  began,  more  or 
less,  where  he  left  off,  and  the  following  dialogue  took  place:  Explain 
the  German  i-Umlaut  and  e-Umlaut.  Answer  inadequate.  Why  is 
the  “a”  in  “Papst”  long?  Some  halting  generalities.  How  do  you 
account  for  the  difference  in  length  in  the  vowel  “Ü”  in  “Büste” 
and  “Wüste?”  The  question  seemed  to  cause  near-irritation.  How  do 
you  account  for  the  umlaut  in  “hältst,”  “hält”  of  the  verb  “halten?” 
There  was  enough  facial  expression  to  show  that  it  was  wise  to  shift 
to  something  different. 

The  candidate  has  since  taken  a  Ph.D.  degree  (in  Germany) 
and  is  regarded  as  an  entirely  successful  teacher  of  German.  But 
the  inability  to  answer  these  plain  questions  proved  that  there  was 
room  here  for  a  bit  of  homely  meditation.  This  seemed  especially 
true  since,  to  take  only  a  single  case,  no  one  should  have  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  understanding  NHG  hältst,  hält  who  had  conjugated  the 
corresponding  Gothic  haldan,  where  the  cause  for  umlaut  is  present 
but  ineffective  whereas  in  NHG  the  umlaut  is  present  though  the 
cause  has  long  since  disappeared. 

The  other  reason  is  more  bookish.  One  real  occasion  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  teaching  of  Gothic  within  the  last  decade  was  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  1928  of  Ernest  Kieckers’  Handbtich  der  vergleichenden 
gotischen  Grammatik.  Kieckers  states  that  he  wrote  the  book  in 
order  to  simplify  the  matter  now  that  students  are  entering  the  uni¬ 
versities  with  little  Latin,  less  Greek,  and  no  linguistic  training.  He 
does  to  be  sure  follow  out  his  objective  to  a  small  degree.  He  inserts 
a  translation  of  isolated  Greek  and  Gothic  words,  states  the  prin¬ 
ciple  for  determining  the  stem  to  which  a  given  noun  belongs,  his 
paradigms  are  full,  and  there  are  a  few  other  helpful  hints  toward 
a  quicker  understanding.  But  in  other  ways  he  has  written  a  text 
so  complicated  and  detailed  that  the  very  stress  on  the  “compara¬ 
tive”  feature  will  hardly  do  anything  but  lead  even  a  linguistically 
possible  beginner  into  another  field. 

The  late  Professor  Ferdinand  Wrede  reviewed*  the  book.  Under 
him  Kieckers  had  studied.  Wrede  was  kind:  loyal  to  his  former  stu¬ 
dent.  He  did  not  doubt  Kieckers’  scholarship.  He  even  jests  in  this 

*  Literaturblall  für  germanüche  und  romanische  Philologie,  Jahr.  LIII, 
No.  7-8,  Juli- August  1932. 
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connection.  When  Kieckers  was  in  the  seminar  of  the  great  master 
of  the  Sprach-Atlas,  the  students  accused  him — Kieckers,  not  Wrede 
— of  knowing  Brugmann  by  heart.  When  Kieckers  would  demand 
more  Indo-Germanic  philology,  Wrede  would  say  he  was  sorry,  but 
he  was  teaching  Gothic,  not  linguistics  in  general. 

Wrede  regards  the  book,  “für  Anfänger  bestimmt,”  as  “hoff¬ 
nungslos.”  He  also  gives  the  statistics  for  the  decline  in  the  number 
of  students  at  Marburg  who  entered  his  own  seminar  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Greek  and  Latin:  35%  in  1922,  26%  in  1925,  18%  in  1928, 
and  13%  in  1931.  Among  other  things  Wrede  has  this  to  say: 

Dazu  diese  bunte  Transskription!  Idg.  *iuunkös  >  urgerm.  *|uungos  > 
*mungos  >  *iüngos  >  *_iungaz  >  got.  juggs  (S.  27)  oder  vorgerm.  ’stöueieti 
>  urgerm.  .*stöui[i]idi  >  ’stöiiiidli]  >  got.  stojith  (S.  40)  und  viele  andere 
Beispiele  schrecken  einfach  ab,  den  Anfänger,  weil  er  sie  nicht  versteht,  jeden 
anderen,  weil  er  nicht  mehr  an  solchen  Schematismus  glaubt. 

Ferdinand  Wrede  was  born  in  1863,  the  year  in  which  Jacob 
Grimm  died  and  August  Schleicher  finished  the  publication  of  his 
epoch-making  comparative  grammar  of  the  Indo-Germanic  lan¬ 
guages.  He  has  expressed  an  opinion  in  this  review  that  sounds 
strange — strange  even  in  the  United  States,  where,  in  1889,  Gothic 
was  taught  in  only  two*  institutions  as  over  against,  probably,  two 
hundred  at  the  present  time. 

This  very  fact — the  lateness  of  what  might  be  termed  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  Gothic — is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  still  widely  regarded 
here  as  a  subject  that  is  equally  advanced  and  diflScult.  But  Gothic 
is  not  uniquely  difficult;  nor  is  there  anything  inherently  bizarre 
or  uncouth  about  it.  Syntactically  it  does  have  a  few  constructions 
that  make  an  outlandish  appeal  while  morphologically  it  is  not 
without  concealed  dangers,  pitfalls  that  worry  even  the  mature.  But 
reasonably  complete  control  of  it  is  easier  to  achieve  than  is  the 
case  with  any  of  the  other  old  dialects.  And  though  these  other 
dialects  do  not  derive  from  the  Gothic  without  interplay  or  branch- 
ing-off,  it  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  Germanic  languages 
that  Sanskrit  bears  to  the  Indo-Germanic  languages.  For  those  of 
us  who  teach  a  Germanic  language  it  is  therefore  the  start,  the  base, 
the  foundation. 

We  have  no  original  literature  in  Gothic.  If  all  extant  Gothic 

*  Gerhard  E.  Balg  is  responsible  for  the  statement,  made  in  his  Glossary 
oj  the  Gothic  Language.  He  does  not  give  the  names  of  the  institutions. 
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were  printed  in  one  book  it  would  make  a  volume  of  approximately 
60,000  words.  If  there  be  a  single  construction  that  has  not  been  dis¬ 
cussed  by  a  variety  of  accepted  scholars  there  are  those  of  us  who 
would  like  to  know  what  the  construction  is.  That  these  scholars 
disagree  should  not  act  as  a  deterrent.  Descartes  said  continually 
he  had  no  idea  of  becoming  ä  philosopher  when  a  student,  but  that 
his  attempt  to  find  out  why  no  two  of  his  teachers  agreed  made  him 
a  philosopher  before  he  knew  what  had  happened  to  him. 

Of  Gothic  Herman  Hirt'  says:  Das  Gotische  ist  grammatisch  ausserordent¬ 
lich  oft  bearbeitet  worden,  und  wer  in  die  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache 
eindringen  will,  der  muss  .sich  eingehend  mit  ihm  beschäftigen.  An  Hilfsmitteln 
aller  Art  dazu  fehlt  es  nicht.  Die  Kenntnis  des  Gotischen  scheint  mir  wertvoller 
zu  sein  als  die  des  ausserordentlich  schwierigen  Althochdeutschen. 

Hirt’s  stand  cannot  be  overstressed.  What  is  omitted  from  the 
etymological  dictionaries  of  Uhlenbeck,  Feist,  and  Holthausen? 
How  many  Gothic  grammars  are  there?  And  still  the  new  ones  come. 
Who  could  name  a  linguistic  publication  that  contains  no  reference 
to  Gothic?  Yet  the  language  is  simpler  than  modern  German,  and 
every  extant  word  has  been  translated  into  every  “language,”  real 
and  merely  regional. 

As  to  the  second  point,  brevity  is  not  merely  a  privilege  but  a 
duty;  for  seasoned  scholars  have  said  that  there  is  no  use  to  try  to 
branch  off  into  the  superrational  realm  of  linguistics  until  the  stu¬ 
dent,  in  plain  language,  knows  his  Gothic.  Joseph  Wright*  and 
George  T.  Flom^  both  say,  each  in  his  own  language,  learn  the  forms 
first,  then  go  back  and  see  how  the  forms  evolved.  Until  taught,  stu¬ 
dents  are  the  same  the  world  over  whether  at  Oxford  or  Urbana  or 
Morgantown.  What  would  be  the  use  to  lecture  to  a  student  on  the 
fact  that  Gothic  dags  and  Latin  servus  “belong  to  the  same  declen¬ 
sion”  before  the  student  has  seen  dags  so  many  time  in  its  various 
cases  that  he  comes  to  have  an  actual  language  sense  for  it?  For 
philology  to  be  as  sound  as  possible,  words  should  be  studied  con¬ 
textually.  No  teacher  of  any  subject  has  the  right  to  teach  only  that 
in  which  he  is  personally  interested  because  he  can  personally  derive 
the  greater  good  from  the  teaching.  To  drive  the  eight  forms  of 
dags  into  the  green  student  may  not  teach  the  teacher;  but  he  is  sup- 


*  a. Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache,  2nd.  ed.,  p.  79. 

*  Cf.  Grammar  of  the  Gothic  Language,  Oxford,  1910,  p.  iv. 

’Cf.  Old  English  Grammar  and  Reader,  New  York,  1930,  p.  iv. 
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posed  to  teach  the  student.  And  he  should,  for  inspiration  may  come 
from  a  sense  of  duty  done. 

The  third  point  is  really  a  corollary  to  the  second:  Why  try  to 
parade  at  the  very  outset  by  tracing  Gothic  words  back,  not  merely 
throughout  the  older  extant  languages,  but  on  back  into  the  realm 
of  the  purely  theoretical?  It  is  a  case  here,  as  so  often,  of  give  and 
take.  Why  not  show  what  Gothic  gave  rather  than  what  it  took? 

Let  us  use  just  a  few  perfectly  simple  illustrations.  There  is 
Gothic  wulfs.  Would  it  not  be  more  profitable  to  the  beginner  to 
show  how  and  why  this  grew  into  Wolf  than  to  show  how  it  grew 
out  of  Ur-Indo-Germanisch  *  ulquosf  Or  take  Gothic  thahan.  It 
interests  even  the  average  student  greatly  and  permanently  to  show 
him  how  this  stands  in  between  Latin  tacere  and  OHG  dagen.  This 
is  “lautgfesetzlich.”  To  what  is  not  even  the  good  student  quickly 
become  hostile,  because  he  cannot  understand  it.  There  is  nothing 
much  more  discouraging  than  to  see  that  your  students  do  not  and 
cannot  follow  you. 

Or  take  stark,  tell  them  it  is  cognate  (the  term  has  to  be  ex¬ 
plained,  always)  with  English  starch,  caution  them  against  the 
belief  that  it  is  the  same  word  we  have  in  stark-naked,  and  then 
say:  “Er  ist  ein  starker  Mann,”  but  “Dieser  Mann  ist  stärker  als 
jener.”  The  student,  even  if  not  distinctly  brilliant,  is  struck  by  the 
use  of  umlaut  in  one  case  and  its  non-use  in  the  other.  To  say  that 
this  is  a  mere  accident  is  both  wrong  and  discouraging.  The  -er  in 
“stärker”  is  not  the  same  as  the  one  we  have  in  the  strong  inflection 
ending.  And  think  of  the  variety  of  uses  to  which  the  ending  -er 
is  put  in  modem  German.  If  a  knowledge  of  Gothic  will  not  help, 
there  is  something  wrong,  and  it  may  not  be  the  fault  of  the  student. 
In  any  event  Gothic  should  be  taught,  and  as  an  undergraduate 
study  may  easily  be  taught,  to  explain  what  we  now  have.  To  explain 
where  the  Goths  got  what  they  had  is  something  for  really  advanced 
graduate  work  and  should  never  be  undertaken  except  by  those 
students  who  found  the  undergraduate  study  relatively  easy  and 
imqualifiedly  alluring. 

As  to  the  trouble  that  arises  from  inserting  Gothic  at  the  wrong 
place  in  the  curriculum,  that  manifestly  came  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  so  late  in  winning  a  place  for  itself  in  our  institutions.  German 
itself  has  been  taught  here  for  virtually  two  hundred  years;  but  it 
was  never  taken  with  real  seriousness  until  about  fifty  years  ago. 
It  is  taken  now  with  nothing  like  the  seriousness  it  enjoyed  twenty- 
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five  years  ago,  when,  it  is  entirely  probable,  an  excess  of  time  was 
given  to  it.  Moreover,  there  are  some  reassuring  signs  that  Gothic 
is  now  tending  to  be  placed  first. 

Let  us  try  to  visualize  the  problem  in  a  tangible  way.  As  we 
approach  the  present  from  the  past,  the  inherent  difSculties  in  any 
language  should  tend  to  diminish ;  but  they  sometimes  fail  to  do  this. 
The  rules  actually  increase  in  number  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 
With  the  gradual  loss  of  inflectional  endings — words  wear  out  pre¬ 
cisely  as  does  a  coat — the  particles,  notably  the  prepositions,  in¬ 
crease  in  number  and  bring  with  them  their  syntactical  diflBculties. 
Let  us  see  how  this  works  out  in  Gothic  and  Old  English,  the  latter 
being  approximately  five  centuries  nearer  the  present  than  the 
former.  Gothic  of  Mark  IV,  1: 

Jah  aftra  Jesus  dugann  laisjan  at  marein,  jah  galesun  sik  du  imma  manageins 
iilu,  swaswe  ina  galeithandan  in  skip  gasitan  in  marein;  jah  alia  bo  manage! 
withra  marein  ana  statha  was. 

Here  is  the  Old  English  of  the  same  passage: 

And  eft  he  ongan  hi  aet  thaere  sae  laeran.  And  him  waes  mycel  menegu  to 
gegaderod,  swa  thaet  he  on  scip  eode,  and  on  thaere  sae  was;  and  sail  seo 
menegu  ymbe  that  sae  waeron  on  lande. 

/ 

What  Gothic  says  in  31  words  Old  English  says  in  36.  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  has  a  few  forms  that  are  the  exact  equivalents  of  modem 
English.  But  certainly  no  student  will  find  the  Gothic  more  difficult 
than  the  Old  English;  and  if  he  knows  his  Gothic  in  advance  his 
Old  English  will  not  only  be  easier  but  will  carry  with  it  the  con¬ 
viction  bom  of  logic  in  chronology.  Of  the  six  main  old  Germanic 
dialects,  Gothic  is  the  first  and  should  come  first. 

Space  forbids  details  regarding  the  last  point.  One  almost  infan¬ 
tile  illustration  must  suffice:  German  rein.  A  cognate  does  not  exist 
in  modern  English.  It  is  fine  to  show  how  Gothic  hrains  came  up 
later  as  German  rein.  But  to  trace  hrains  back  to  Ur-Germanisch 
xrain-i-  is  a  matter  for  advanced  graduate  work  only.  Do  the 
European  linguists  stop  here?  Nonsense;  they  append  paragraphs 'on 
the  deviations,  the  derivations,  and  the  general  consanguinity  table 
of  this  otherwise  harmless  little  word.  To  do  this  in  graduate  work 
will  increase  your  standing  with  everybody,  including  the  admin¬ 
istrative  officers;  to  do  it  in  imdergraduate  work,  where  the  study  of 
Gothic  should  begin,  cannot  possibly  have  but  one  major  effect:  it 
will  frighten  the  congenitally  weak  away  from  the  study  of  lin- 
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guistics  before  they  have  wasted  too  much  time.  Linguistics  is  for 
the  very  few.  Some  of  our  oldest,  richest,  and  strongest  universities 
have  not  turned  out  in  the  German  department,  one  single  linguistic 
Ph.D.  dissertation  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Let  us  avoid  in  conclusion  the  heavy  question  as  to  whether  the 
outlook  for  German  in  the  United  States  is  good  or  bad,  and  empha¬ 
size  the  one  really  important  point:  The  change  in  attitude  toward 
and  approach  to  the  teaching  of  German  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War.  It  has  been  phenomenal;  we  will  probably  never  go 
back  to  the  ideals  and  objectives  of  the  academic  year  1913-14. 
It  is  not  a  case  of  decoding  the  hand  writing  on  the  wall,  but  of 
properly  evaluating  the  new  sign-posts.  The  idea  of  teaching  our 
young  hopefuls  to  speak  German  has  about  gone.  The  exploitation 
of  German  customs — folk-dances,  peasant  costumes,  German  food 
and  drink,  staged  plays,  long-stemmed  pipes,  marathons  across  the 
hills,  clubs,  excursions  and  so  on  and  on — they  somehow  do  not 
carry  the  attraction  they  once  did.  Moreover,  the  change  in  teach¬ 
ing  personnel  from  American-bom  to  German-born  is  proceeding 
at  such  long  strides  that  it  seems  now  to  be  only  a  question  of  a  few 
more  years  until  German  will  be  taught  in  this  country  exclusively 
by  the  Germans  themselves.  Regrettable  as  this  seems  to  many,  it 
will  not  necessarily  mean  a  catastrophe;  but  it  must  necessarily 
mean  even  greater  changes.  There  never  was  in  short  a  time  when 
more  serious  thought  should  be  given  to  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

To  return  to  Gothic,  let  us  refer  to  an  alert  article  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  1932  number  of  the  German  Quarterly,  written  by  C.  R. 
Goedsche  and  entitled  “A  First  German  Lesson  for  College  Stu¬ 
dents.”  Such  an  article  would  have  been  unthinkable  previous  to 
1915.  It  covered  the  ground,  except  on  one  point:  It  failed  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  German  is  only  one  of  the  nine  Germanic 
languages,  and  that  to  teach  it  as  though  it  had  no  relationship  with 
any  other  language  is  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  God,  men,  and 
freshmen. 

But  if  we  have  no  time  for  such  relationships,  then  let  us  at  least 
be  linguistically  pious  and  show,  with  the  aid  of  Gothic,  what  a 
venerable  and  virile  language  German  is.  It  did  not  of  course  de¬ 
scend  directly  from  Gothic;  but  in  Gothic  we  have  a  Germanic  lan¬ 
guage  in  its  oldest  form.  Suppose  we  take  up  Gothic  fisks.  The  stu¬ 
dent  at  first  is  apt  to  feel  that  the  word  is  so  close  to  “Fisch”  or 
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“fish”  that  it  has  not  evolved,  A  little  elucidation  here  will  help 
greatly.  Or  take  bindan,  hand,  bundum,  bundans.  If  the  student 
feels  that  that  is  so  close  to  binden,  band,  gebunden,  that  progress 
has  not  been  made,  we  might  show  him  why.  Causes  in  language 
study  have  at  least  more  value  than  the  features  introduced  merely 
to  arouse  such  interest  as  is  supposed  to  come  from  bare-faced 
amusement. 

Gothic  architecture  we  must  omit.  There  are  so  many  well- 
meaning  people  who  fancy  that  the  type  was  invented  by  the  Goths 
that  to  rout  this  notion  seems  hopeless.  But  we  cannot  omit  the 
heroic  sagas.  If  the  student  knows  at  least  a  little  Gothic,  Erman- 
rich,  Theoderich,  Etzel  and  all  their  class  and  kind  will  take  on 
added  meaning.  And  the  Goths  in  German  literature.  What  a  theme 
for  a  booklet,  or  even  a  book!  Felix  Dahn  and  Sudermann  would 
be  only  two;  there  are  legions  of  others,  especially  in  this  restless 
day  when  the  Germans  are  so  grotesquely  active  along  the  line  of 
general  folk-resuscitation. 

There  are  too  a  marked  number  of  signs  that  would  indicate  a 
wrong  direction  in  general  language  tendency.  One  of  our  most 
prominent  educationists  came  out  not  long  since  with  the  amazing 
statement  that  there  is  just  as  much  reason  for  introducing  Japan¬ 
ese  into  the  secondary  schools  as  for  the  continuation  of  French  and 
German.  That  is  utterly  wrong,  unless  we  study  foreign  languages 
only  in  order  to  understand  foreign  armies.  There  are  men  of  un¬ 
disputed  wisdom  who  claim  that  the  introduction  of  the  teaching  of 
Hebrew  into  the  schools  of  New  York  City  is  rendering  a  disservice 
even  in  the  issues  of  either  piety  or  patriotism.  Herman  Hirt  con¬ 
tends*  that  the  literary  value  of  Russian  is  far  superior  to  that  of 
French,  and  hence  he  demands  a  curricular  change.  All  these  trends, 
and  many  like  them,  are  the  result,  not  of  careful  language  study; 
they  creep  in  rather  as  so  many  off-shots  from  a  disturbed  world. 

This  paper  does  not  even  remotely  imply  that  everyone  should 
suddenly  begin  to  study  Gothic.  We  have  not  a  line  of  fiction  in 
Gothic,  and  the  Goths  themselves  became  extinct  in  711.  .Since 
however  Gothic  is  at  present  studied  so  widely,  and  under  such  vary¬ 
ing  conditions,  the  paper  does  contend  that  the  humble  spade-work 
should  be  done  as  an  undergraduate  course,  with  the  linguistics  of 
the  matter  looking  forward  and  not  backward,  and  that  such  study 


*  Loc.  cit.,  p.  149. 
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will  brigthen-up  all  students  who  specialize  in  either  English  or 
German. 

Gothic  should  be  moved  up  to  about  the  year  1.  Holger  Peder¬ 
sen  states  that  the  parent  Indo-Germanic  language  was  at  its  peak 
about  4000  b.c.,  the  parent  Germanic  language  at  its  peak  about 
2000  B.c.  Gothic  then  must  have  been  at  its  peak  about  1  a.d.  The 
decline  in  the  number  of  students  who  know  Greek  is  far  greater 
here  than  Wrede  showed  it  to  be  over  there.  Why  not  start  the  series 
with  Gothic  and  work  forward  rather  than  backward,  making  im- 
reconstructed*  Latin,  if  we  simply  cannot  stay  away  from  linguis¬ 
tics,  do  what  reconstructed  Indo-Germanic  has  so  long  been  made 
to  do?  An5d;hing  that  throws  light  on  the  structure  of  languages 
brightens  the  very  life  of  the  students  thereof.  Grammar  can  be 
glamorous.. 

'  It  is  improbable  that  a  clearer  presentation  of  what  should  be  done  and 
what  cannot  be  done  in  the  way  of  reconstructing  Primitive  Germanic  has 
ever  been  written  then  Pedersen’s  Linguistic  Science  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  pages  265  ff. 


DEUTSCHER  UND  ENGLISCHER  SPRACHGEBRAUCH 
IN  GEGENSEITIGER  ERHELLUNG 


Friedrich  Thiele 
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OLD  NICK— NICKEL 

Old  Nick  ist  heute  natürlich  niemand  anders  als  der  leibhaftige 
Gottseibeiuns,  den  man  weder  beim  rechten  Namen  nennen  noch 
an  die  Wand  malen  darf.  Besonders  das  zweite  der  beiden  uralten 
Verbote  bedarf  einer  genaueren  Klarstellung,  bevor  wir  das  kleine 
sprachliche  Problem  anfassen. 

Warum  soll  man  den  Teufel  nicht  an  die  Wand  malen? — ^Nach 
dem  Glauben  des  primitiven  Menschen  ist  das  unverkennbare 
Abbild  eines  Wesens  ebenso  wirklich  wie  dieses  selbst.  Was  man 
daher  dem  einen  “antut,”  muss  auch  das  andere  erleiden.  Um  ein 
Wesen  in  seine  Gewalt  zu  bekommen,  macht  man  sich  also  nur  die 
magisch-mystischen  Eigenschaften  seines  Bildes  zunutze.  Diesem 
Zauber  ist  der  Teufel  ebenso  gut  unterworfen  wie  Mensch  und  Tier. 

Der  Glaube  an  die  stellvertretende  Bedeutung  des  getreuen 
Abbildes  ist  auch  heute  noch  lebendig.  Wir  finden  ihn  besonders  bei 
den  Ewig-Primitiven,  die  jede  Kulturgemeinschaft  in  ihren  sozialen 
Niederungen  mit  sich  führt.  Man  denke  nur  an  P.  Heyses  “L’Arrab- 
biata,”  wo  Laurella  dem  fremden  Maler  nicht  gestatten  will,  ihr 
Bild  zu  malen.  “Wer  weiss,  was  er  damit  getrieben  hätte.  Er  hätte 
mich  damit  verzaubern  können  und  meine  Seele  beschädigen,  oder 
mich  gar  zu  Tode  bringen,”  sagte  die  Mutter  (Ausgabe  von  Deering- 
Bcmhardt;  Heath,  S.  8). 

Dass  auch  der  “Gebildete”  nicht  ganz  frei  von  solchen  uralten 
Vorstellungen  zu  sein  braucht,  gab  einmal  im  Gespräch  der  bekannte 
Berliner  Historiker  Eduard  Meyer  zu,  der  nie  ein  starkes  Unbehagen 
überwinden  konnte,  weil  er  sein  Bild  in  einer  öffentlichen  Ham¬ 
burger  Galerie  wusste. 

Um  aber  volle  Klarheit  zu  gewinnen,  müssen  wir  die  Höhlenbilder 
der  Eiszeit  studieren  und  nötigenfalls  die  dort  gewonnenen 
Erkenntnisse  an  noch  heute  lebenden  primitiven  Völkern  nachprüfen 
und  ergänzen. 

Es  ist  um  so  nötiger,  auf  die  Höhlenzeichnungen  der  letzten 
Zwischeneiszeit  genauer  einzugehen,  weil  darüber  noch  unhaltbare 
Anschauungen  herrschen.  So  wird  in  einem  vielbenutzten  Schulbuche 
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(Bugbee,  Clark,  Green,  Parsons,  Swett,  Williams  “An  Exploratory 
Course  in  General  Language” — B.  G.  Sanborn,  1933*)  behauptet, 
die  Höhlenzeichnungen  seien  eine  Art  Bilderschrift. 

Dass  diese  Abbildungen  von  Jagdtieren  der  Eiszeit  wie  Büffel, 
Wildpferd,  Rind,  Hirsch,  Wildschwein  und  Steinbock  jedoch  lediglich 
der  Jagdmagie  gedient  haben,  ist  mir  klar  geworden,  als  ich  im 
Sommer  1924  den  Spuren  des  Diluvialmenschen  in  Spanien  nach¬ 
gegangen  bin. 

Das  Glück  wollte  es,  dass  ich  auch  eine  sonst  nicht  zugängliche 
Höhlenstation  unter  persönlicher  Führung  von  Prof.  Obermeier  aus 
Madrid  besuchen  durfte,  der  nicht  nur  einer  der  besten  Kenner  des 
“Hombre  fossil”  ist,  sondern  auch  die  Höhle  von  Los  Homos  de  la 
Pena  selbst  erforscht  hat. 

Mit  zwei  brennenden  Kerzen  in  der  Hand  mussten  wir  uns  aus 
der  äusseren  hellen  Wohnhöhle  in  den  stockfinsteren  hinteren 
Höhlenraum  hindurchschlängeln,  wo  vor  mehr  als  20  000  Jahren 
die  Bilder  der  Jagdtiere  bei  künstlichem  Licht  in  die  Wand  geritzt 
waren.  Das  “ausgemachte”  Wild  musste  wohl  erst  “in  effigie” 
getötet  werden,  bevor  der  Jäger  auszog,  um  es  wirklich  zu  erlegen. 
Dies  beweist  auch  der  Umstand,  dass  gelegentlich  mehrere  Bilder 
übereinander  gezeichnet  wurden,  offenbar  weil  die  betreffende  Stelle 
an  der  Felswand  sich  als  besonders  zauberkräftig  erwiesen  hatte. 

Wozu  nun  aber  diese  heute  für  uns  so  rätselhaften  Vorbereitun¬ 
gen  für  die  eigentliche  Jagd? — Sie  scheinen  auf  der  abergläubischen 
Furcht,  Blut  zu  vergiessen,  zu  beruhen.  Der  Mensch  auf  der  Ent¬ 
wicklungstufe  des  primitiven  Jägers  und  Fischers  fühlte  sich  noch 
ganz  eins  mit  der  Natur.  In  jedem  Tier  und  Strauch  erkannte  er  den 
Bruder.  Daher  denn  auch  die  redenden  Tiere  im  Märchen,  wie  das 
Pferd  Falada  in  der  “Gänsemagd”  oder  gar  der  “singende  Knochen” 
des  heimtückisch  Ermordeten  im  gleichnamigen  Märchen.  Von  einem 
Hirten  zum  Mundstück  für  sein  Horn  geschnitzt,  bringt  er  das  Ver- 

‘  Erst  nach  Drucklegung  dieses  Artikels  ist  mir  eine  Neuausgabe  des  oben 
erwähnten  Schulbuches  von  Bugbee,  Clark,  Parsons  und  Swett  “General  Lan¬ 
guage”  zu  Gesichte  gekommen.  In  dem  völlig  umgestalteten  Werke  ist  nun  die 
als  irrig  erkannte  Auflassung  der  Höhlenbilder  als  einer  Art  Bilderschrift  durch 
eine  ebenso  unhaltbare  Deutung  ersetzt.  Die  Bilder  sollen  nämlich  jetzt  sein 
“.  . .  the  record  of  a  hunting  expedition  scratched  at  night  on  the  wall  of  a  cave 
by  the  successful  hunter  himself.  For  this,  a  picture  of  the  animal  killed,  with 
possibly  the  representation  of  the  hunter  throwing  a  spear,  was  enough”  (Aus¬ 
gabe  von  1937,  S.15,  B.  H.  Sanborn,  N.Y.).  Dass  es  sich  jedoch  lediglich  um 
Jagdmagie  handelt,  dürfte  aus  meinen  Ausführungen  klar  sein. 
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brechen  ans  Licht:  “Ach  du  liebes  Hirtelein,  du  bläst  auf  meinem 
Knöchelein,  mein  Bruder  hat  mich  erschlagen,  unter  der  Brücke 
begraben,  um  das  wilde  Schwein,  für  des  Königs  Töchterlein.”  Auch 
der  Haselstrauch,  der  in  dem  bekannten  Volksliede  das  Mädchen 
warnt,  gehört  in  diesen  Anschauungskreis. 

Um  sich  nun  vor  den  bösen  Folgen  des  Tötens  zu  schützen,  ver¬ 
fiel  der  Mensch  auf  den  einfachen  Ausweg,  die  Schuld  anderen  zuzu¬ 
schieben  oder  wenigstens  die  magische  Tötung  im  Schutze  der  Dun¬ 
kelheit  zu  vollbringen.  Wie  im  ersten  Falle  die  Sonne  mit  ihren 
Lichtpfeilen  zum  Sündenbock  wird,  zeigt  Frobenius  sehr  schön  an 
einem  von  ihm  an  Pygmäen  im  Kongo-Urwalde  beobachteten  Falle 
(Kulturgeschichte  Afrikas,  1933  S.  127f.)  Die  belauschten  Jäger 
zeichneten  zunächst  den  Umriss  einer  Antilope  auf  den  Boden.  Dann 
stellte  sich  einer  schussbereit  auf,  um  das  Bild  genau  in  dem  Augen¬ 
blicke  durch  den  Hals  zu  schiessen,  wo  es  auch  von  den  ersten  Sonnen¬ 
strahlen  getroffen  wurde. 

Ich  vermute  nun,  dass  in  ganz  ähnlicher  Weise  auch  in  den 
Höhlen  der  Eiszeit  verfahren  wurde  mit  all  den  von  Frobenius  und 
anderen  Forschem  bei  noch  heute  lebenden  Naturvölkern  beobach¬ 
teten  zusätzlichen  Zauberhandlungen,  nur  blieb  der  Täter,  nachdem 
das  Licht  ausgelöscht  war,  im  Dunkeln. 

Zu  dieser  Deutung  passt  auch  der  Umstand,  dass  in  diesem 
Kulturkreise  äusserst  selten  menschliche  Bilder  angetroffen  werden. 
Sein  eigenes  Konterfei  an  der  Wand  zu  wissen,  war  eben  zu  gefähr¬ 
lich,  da  sich  leicht  ein  Feind  einschleichen  konnte,  um  ihm  etwas 
“anzutun.”  Das  beweist  auch  die  gerade  in  Los  Homos  de  la  Pena 
vorkommende  wichtige  Ausnahme  für  diese  frühe  Zeit.  Abgesehen 
davon,  dass  dies  Bild  die  männlichste  Gestalt  zeigte,  die  mir  je  vor 
Augen  gekommen  ist,  war  das  Gesicht  nur  eben  angedeutet,  um  jede 
Identifizierung  zu  verhindern. 

Wer  also  den  Teufel  an  die  Wand  malen  will,  muss  schon  ein 
geübter  Zeichner  sein,  um  seine  gehörnte  Schreckgestalt  genau  dar¬ 
stellen  zu  können,  denn  beim  Zaubern  kommt  es  auf  grösste  Ge¬ 
nauigkeit  an. 

Was  haben  nun  aber  die  anderen  getan,  die  zeitlebens  nicht  über 
die  einfachste  “Fritzchen  Strichmann”-Methode  hinausgekommen 
sind?  Ihnen  blieb  immer  noch  der  Namemauber,  denn  auch  die 
Namen  sind — wie  die  Schatten  und  die  Bilder — identisch  mit  den 
Wesen  selber.  So  haben  sich  m.W.  sprachlich  im  Englischen  keine 
Spuren  vom  Bilderglauben  erhalten,  wohl  aber  vom  Namenglauben. 
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Die  deutsche  Redensart  “den  Teufel  an  die  Wand  malen”  heisst  eng¬ 
lisch  “Talk  of  the  devil,  and  his  imps  appear.”  Dem  entspricht  das 
deutsche  Sprichwort:  “Wenn  man  vom  Teufel  spricht,  so  kommt 
er,”  oder:  “Wenn  man  ihn  nennt,  kommt  er  gerennt.” 

Auch  dies  “Gesetz  der  Teufel  und  Gespenster”  ist  natürlich  uralt, 
wie  Z.B.  das  Märchen  von  Rumpelstilzchen  zeigt,  wo  der  Kobold 
sich  vor  Wut  selbst  mitten  entzwei  reisst,  als  die  Königin  ihn  beim 
rechten  Namen  nennen  kann  und  so  ihr  Kind  rettet. 

Da  heisst  es  also  vorsichtig  sein,  wenn  man  vom  Teufel  spricht, 
ohne  ihn  beschwören  zu  wollen.  Aber  Nick  und  das  noch  ver¬ 
traulicher  klingende  Old  Nick  scheinen  doch  ganz  harmlose  und 
unverfängliche  Namen  zu  sein.  Was  mag  dahinter  stecken?  Was  ist 
in  diesem  Falle  “des  Pudels  Kern”?  Das  N.E.D.  sieht  in  Nick  “The 
devil”  eine  Abkürzung  von  Nicholas.  Diese  Ansicht  ist  nicht  ohne 
weiteres  von  der  Hand  zu  weisen,  wie  das  gleichbedeutende  Old 
Harry  zeigt.  Auch  Davy  ist  ja  der  Teufel  der  Seeleute,  in  dessen 
“locker”  alle  die  eingehen,  die  auf  dem  Meere  umkommen.  Davy’s 
locker  oder  Davy  Jones’s  locker  ist  daher  im  Seemannsj  argon  der 
Ozean. 

Im  Deutschen  könnte  man  Freund  Hein  vergleichen,  der  “mit  der 
Sense  winkt,”  wenn  das  Leben  um  ist,  wie  es  in  einem  bekannten 
Studentenliede  heisst.  Dieser  “Heinrich”  bezeichnet  freilich  den  Tod, 
aber  Tod  und  Teufel  gehören  im  Volksglauben  eng  zusammen.* 

Wie  Tod  und  Teufel  in  einander  übergehen,  zeigt  auch  ein  an¬ 
deres  Hüllwort.  “Geh  zum  Kuckuck!”  heisst  bekanntlich  nichts 
weiter  als:  “Scher  dich  zum  Teufel!”  Der  Kuckuck  ist  ja  ein  Toten¬ 
vogel,  an  den  noch  heute  besonders  Kinder  die  Frage  richten: 
“Kuckuck,  wie  lange  soll  ich  leben?”  Die  meist  sehr  stattliche  An¬ 
zahl  von  Rufen  zeigt  dann  die  noch  zu  erwartenden  Lebensjahre  an. 

So  konnte  nach  1866  im  annektierten  Hannover  der  Kuckuck 
zum  Hüllworte  für  den  preussischen  Adler  werden,  denn  viele  königs¬ 
treue  Hannoveraner  wünschten  das  neue  Regiment  von  Herzen 
“zum  Kuckuck.”  Aber  man  musste  es  heimlich  tun  unter  Ver¬ 
meidung  des  Wortes  selber,  welches  natürlich  streng  “tabu”  war. 
So  verfiel  man  auf  ein  kleines  Rätsellied,  welches  den  Besatzungs¬ 
truppen  täglich  in  den  Ohren  klang:  “Lies  mich  von  vorne,  lies 
mich  von  hinten,  wenn  du  mich  aussprichst,  kommst  du  nach  Min- 

*Auch  Davy  Jones  hat  kaum  Züge  des  jüdisch-christlichen  Teufels 
angenommen,  er  ist  eher  ein  Geist  der  Meerestiefe. 
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den!”  Minden  war  damals  “Schulungslager”  für  Leute,  die  zuviel 
von  einem  “himmelschreienden  Unrecht”  und  ihrem  “angestammten 
Herrscherhause”  sprachen. 

Wir  verstehen  ohne  weiteres,  das  Old  Harry,  Davy  Jones,  The 
Old  Gentleman  (himself)  usw.  nur  Hüllwörter  sind,  die  möglichst  aus 
dem  Kreise  von  “Hinz  and  Kunz”  genommen  werden,  um  ganz 
allgemein  und  harmlos  zu  scheinen.* 

Kluge-Götze  gibt  jedoch  eine  andere  Ableitung  für  Nick.  Er 
stellt  es  nicht  zu  Nicholas  sondern  zu  Nix  “Märchenhaftes  Was¬ 
serungeheuer  “ (Etym.Wb.unter  “Nix”).  Aus  ags.  nicor  “Krokodil” 
wäre  über  me.  nicker  “Wassergeist,  Kobold”  schliesslich  nick  “Teu¬ 
fel”  geworden.  Auch  in  diesem  Falle  hätte  sich  also  der  Teufelsglaube 
mit  Resten  heidnisch-germanischer  Mythologie  gemischt. 

Sollten  sich  beide  Ansichten  nicht  vereinigen  lassen?  Nachdem 
die  Kirche  mit  mehr  oder  weniger  Erfolg  den  alten  Wassergeist  mit 
dem  obersten  Dämon  der  jüdisch-christlichen  Religion  identifiziert 
hatte,  hütete  man  sich  sogar  auf  dem  Lande  wohl,  den  Namen 
Nicker  auszusprechen.  So  wurde  aus  dem  Nicker  ein  Nick,  d.h.  man 
tat  so,  als  sei  von  einem  beliebigen  “Vetter  Nick”  die  Rede,  meinte 
aber  nach  wie  vor  den  bösen  Geist.  Bekanntlich  lässt  sich  jeder 
Teufel  durch  solche  kleinen  Schliche  nasführen,  da  er  genau  so  dumm 
ist,  wie  die,  welche  ihn  erfunden  haben.  (Vgl.  H.  Naumann,  Grund¬ 
züge  der  deutschen  Volkskimde,  19?9,  S.  76). 

Ich  möchte  also  annehmen,  dass  Old  Nick  die  ursprünglichere 
Bezeichnung  ist,  solange  es  nicht  gelingt.  Old  Harry  mit  einer  an¬ 
deren  Dämonengestalt  zu  verbinden.  Die  dritte  Bezeichnung  Davy 
scheint  mir  nämlich  nur  gewählt  zu  sein,  um  das  Wort  devü  zu  ver¬ 
schleiern,  weshalb  denn  auch  überängstliche  Gemüter  vorsichtshalber 
den  Jones  hinzu  fügten,  um  ganz  sicher  zu  gehen. 

Dass  gerade  dies  germanische  Seeungeheuer  zum  Teufel  werden 
sollte,  wurde  vielleicht  durch  eine  der  symbolischen  Erzählungen  des 
“Bestiary”  (ca.  1350)  erleichtert.  Ich  denke  an  die  Geschichte  vom 
Cetegrande,  dem  riesigen  Walfisch,  der  am  Schluss  mit  dem  Teufel 
gleichgesetzt  wird.  Von  dem  Ungetüm  wird  erzählt,  dass  es  mit  sei- 

’  Ganz  ähnlich  verfährt  man  ja  auch  bei  Worten,  die  in  gesitteter  Gesell¬ 
schaft  als  “tabu”  gelten.  “Der  Ort,  zu  dem  auch  Karl  der  Grosse  keinen 
Gesandten  schicken  konnte,”  wie  es  in  H.  Seidels  “Leberecht  Hühnchen”  so 
nett  heisst,  ist  in  weiten  Kreisen  Deutschlands  als  “Tante  Meyer“  bekannt,  da 
“Meyer”  in  diesen  Gegenden  der  häufigste  Personenname  ist.  Ihm  entspricht  auf 
englischem  Sprachgebiete  etwa  Jakes  dJi.  “Jack’s”  (NJID.  unter  “Jakes”). 
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nem  süssen  Atem^  die  kleinen  Fische  in  seinen  Rachen  lockt.  Den 
Fischern  wird  der  “Cete”  beim  Sturme  gefährlich,  wo  er  an  die  Ober¬ 
fläche  kommt,  um  die  aufgewühlten  Tiefen  zu  vermeiden.  Die  Men¬ 
schen  in  Seenot  halten  ihn  dann  für  eine  Insel,  landen  auf  seinem 
breiten  Rücken  und  zünden  ein  Feuer  an,  um  sich  zu  wärmen.  Das 
wird  dem  dicken  Gesellen  natürlich  bald  zu  ungemütlich,  er  taucht, 
um  sich  Kühlung  zu  verschaffen  und  zieht  alle  mit  sich  hinab  ins 
Grab. 

Beträchtlich  kleiner  stellt  sich  übrigens  Kingsley  den  alten  Nicor 
vor,  wie  eine  Stelle  in  “Hypathia”  (XII)  zeigt:  “Now  teil  me.  Prince 
[said  the  Amal],  you  are  old  enough  to  be  our  father;  and  did  you 
ever  see  a  nicorf” — “My  brother  saw  one  in  the  Northern  sea,  three 
fathoms  long,  with  the  body  of  a  bison-bull,  and  the  head  of  a  cat, 
and  the  beard  of  a  man,  and  tusks  an  ell  long  lying  down  on  its 
breast,  watching  for  fishermen.”  (Zitiert  nach  Cent.  Diet,  unter 
“nicker”) .  Hier  scheint  das  Urbild  eher  eine  der  grossen  Seehundsar¬ 
ten  gewesen  zu  sein. 

Wenn  wir  nun  einstweilen  von  Old  Nick  und  seinen  mutmass¬ 
lichen  Ahnen  Abschied  nehmen,  drängt  sich  die  Frage  auf:  “Was 
hat  denn  aber  das  Metall  Nickel  mit  bösen  Geistern  oder  gar  mit 
dem  guten  alten  Nikolaus  zu  tun?”  In  der  Tat  ist  es  dem  Metall 
Nickel  ganz  ähnlich  ergangen  wie  dem  englischen  Namensvetter,  so 
unwahrscheinlich  dies  auch  klingen  mag. 

Da  der  Rufname  Nikolaus  für  den  täglichen  Gebrauch  viel  zu 
langatmig  war,  bildete  man  bald  besonders  zwei  Kurzformen  je  nach 
den  Betonungsverhältnissen,  nämlich  Klaus  und  Nickel.  Die  erste 
Koseform  ist  uns  ja  als  Name  des  Kinderfreundes  Santa  Claus^ 
(holl.  dial.  Sante  Klaas)  hinlänglich  bekannt. 

Abgesehen  von  einem  gelegentlichen  “Klaus-fall-zu,”  d.h.  einem 
ungeschickten  Tölpel,  scheinen  sich  die  Träger  des  Namens  Klaus 
gut  geführt  zu  haben.  Der  Nickel  jedoch  geriet  früh  in  schlechte 
Gesellschaft.  Wie  Metze,  die  Koseform  für  Mechthild  (ältere  Form 
für  Mathilde)  schon  bei  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  zur  Bedeutung 
“leichtfertigs  Frauenzimmer”  herabsank  (Behagei,  1902  Zs.f.d. 

*Man  dachte  wohl  an  das  Ambra,  welches  sich  in  den  Gedärmen  des 
Pottwals  bildet. 

‘Ursprünglich  fiel  der  Namenstag  des  guten  Bischofs  aus  Myra  in  Lykien 
auf  den  6.  Dezember,  während  er  heute  den  Kindern  am  Weihnachtsabend  die 
Strümpfe  mit  kleinen  Geschenken  füllen  muss. 
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Wortf.  3,  218f.),  wurde  Nickel  zur  Schelte  für  böse  Buben.  Zusam¬ 
mensetzungen  wie  “falscher  Nickel,”  “Lausenickel”  oder  noch  ärger 
waren  gang  und  gäbe,  woran  natürlich  nur  die  Häufigkeit  des  Namens 
schuld  war,  wie  Prof.  E.  Roedder  mir  freundlicherweise  mitteilte. 

Da  dürfte  es  uns  nicht  verwundern,  wenn  enttäuschte  Bergleute 
im  Erzgebirge  ein  Mineral  Kupfemickel  genannt  hätten,  weil  sie  ihm 
trotz  seiner  hellen  kupferroten  Farbe  doch  kein  Kupfer  abgewinnen 
konnten,®  wie  Kluge-Götze  annimmt  (Etym.  Wb.  unter  “Nickel”). 
Aber  es  steckt  wohl  noch  eine  tiefere  Bedeutung  darunter. 

“Die  Bergleute  bezeichneten  das  Metall  nach  dem  neckenden 
Dämon,  weil  sie  das  gesuchte  Kupfer  nicht  darin  fanden,”  sagt 
Brockhaus  (Handbuch  des  Wissens,  1928  unter  “Nickel”).  Auch 
Webster  (New  International  Die.  of  the  E.  Lang.  1935  unter 
“nickel”  hält  es  für  wahrscheinlich,  dass  das  Metall  Nickel  nach  dem 
Berggeist  genannt  ist. 

Dass  sich  tatsächlich  auch  im  Deutschen  hinter  dem  zur  Schelte 
gewordenen  Rufnamen  Nickel  ein  Dämon,  nämlich  ein  naher  Ver¬ 
wandter  des  Nickelmanns  versteckt,  den  wir  ja  aus  G.  Hauptmanns 
“Versunkener  Glocke”  kennen,  legt  der  Name  eines  anderen  che¬ 
misch  ähnlichen  Metalles  nahe. 

Auch  das  Kobalterz  hatte  schon  früher  die  nach  Silber  suchenden 
Bergknappen  arg  enttäuscht.  Was  sie  daraus  gewannen,  war  kein 
Silber  und  schien  ihnen  wertlos.  Sie  glaubten  sich  von  dem  Bergmänn¬ 
chen  genarrt,  welches  das  nutzlose  Metall  untergeschoben  haben 
musste,  nachdem  es  das  Silber  geraubt  und  verzehrt  hatte.  So  nann¬ 
ten  sie  es  denn  Kobalt  nach  dem  Kobold,  der  sie  neckte  (Vgl.  Kluge- 
Götze  unter  “Kobalt”). 

Damit  entpuppt  sich  auch  der  deutsche  Nickel  als  ein  tückischer 
Dämon,  der  sich  freilich  nicht  zu  so  stattlicher  Grösse  auswachsen 
konnte  wie  sein  Zwillingsbruder,  der  Nicor,  bei  den  meeranwohnen- 
den  Germanen.  Die  Wasserdämonen,  zu  denen  wir  ja  auch  wohl 
unser  Nickelmännchen  rechnen  dürfen,  passen  sich  ja  an  Gestalt 
und  Grösse  den  Gewässern  an,  die  sie  bewohnen.  So  wurde  der  Nicor 

*  Das  Metall  wurde  erst  1751  von  dem  schwedischen  Mineralogen  Cronstedt 
als  Element  erkannt  (Brockhaus,  aa.O). 

’  Bei  Grimm  (“Der  Sperling  und  seine  vier  Kinder”)  erscheint  Kobold  in 
der  Bedeutung  “schlechtes,  giftiges  Erz.”  “Bergbuben  haben  manchen  Sperling 
mit  Kobold  umgebracht.”  Vgl.  Jubiläumsausgabe  der  “Kinder-  und  Haus¬ 
märchen”  von  Schmidt  &.  Günther,  1936  S.681  A. 
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zu  einem  Ungeheuer  der  Meerestiefe,  mehr  Tier  als  Mensch,  während 
unser  Nickel  in  seinem  unteridischen  Rinnsal  wohl  eher  als  Zwerg  zu 
denken  ist. 

Mehr  über  die  beiden  auszusagen,  ist  zur  Zeit  kaum  möglich. 
“Aber,”  so  höre  ich  fragen,  “warum  beschwören  wir  sie  denn  nicht 
herauf  mit  allen  Mitteln  des  Bild-  imd  Namenzaubers,  damit  sie  uns 
selber  Antwort  auf  unsere  Fragen  geben?” — Dazu  ist  es  leider  zu 
spät,  denn  der  Nicker  ist  tot.  Statt  wie  Grendel  in  ehrlichem  Kampfe 
mit  einem  Beowulf  zu  fallen,  zog  er  sich  immer  weiter  nach  Norden 
zurück,  wo  er  gelegentlich  noch  einmal  Robbenfängen!  erschien,  bis 
er  in  einer  dunklen  Nacht  in  die  Schraube  eines  Riesendampfers 
geriet,  der  im  Vertrauen  auf  seine  Instrumente  den  nördlichen  Kurs 
genommen  hatte. 

Der  Nickel  ist  freilich  noch  am  Leben,  nur  hat  er  infolge  der 
ständigen  Dynamitsprengungen  sein  feines  Gehör  verloren  und 
würde  uns  nicht  vernehmen,  wenn  wir  ihn  berufen  wollten.  Auch  mit 
dem  Bilderzauber  könnten  wir  ihm  nicht  beikommen,  weil  wir  zu 
wenig  von  seinem  Aussehen  wissen.  Ist  er  wirklich  nur  ein  Zwerg? 
Sieht  er  alt  und  langbärtig  aus?  Hat  er  grüne  Haare  und  grüne 
Zähne,  wie  jeder  ordentliche  Wassergeist?  Kurz,  wir  müssen  ihn  tief 
unten  in  einem  alten  Stollen  weiter  dahindämmern  lassen.  Er  schadet 
ja  auch  niemand  mehr,  denn  seit  der  frühere  Erzreichtum  erschöpft 
ist,  sind  die  meisten  Bergleute  des  Erzgebirges  in  das  Touristenge¬ 
schäft  gegangen,  wo  sie  sich  nicht  mit  Kobolden  und  Nickelmännern 
herumzuärgern  brauchen. 


THE  STATUS  OF  WOMAN  IN  HEYSE’S  NOVELLEN* 

Henry  Safford  King 
Reed  College 

Heyse^s  precise  position  in  the  liters^  heavens  is  controversial. 
There  are  some  critics  who  still  growl  and  bark  and  chafe  at  the 
mere  mention  of  his  name.  They  appear  to  believe  that  if  the  modems 
are  to  be  “saved,”  then  those  who  preceded  them  must  be  “damned,” 
forgetting  that  in  the  house  of  art,  as  in  religion,  there,  are  “many 
mansions.”  They  are  not  unlike  those  visitors  at  the  art  museum 
whose  curiosity  is  piqued  by  the  sharp  splashes  of  color  and  grotesque 
distortions  of  the  modem  painters.  They  think  it  would  be  narrow 
to  reject  them,  and  so  they  assume  a  posture  of  appreciation;  the 
faded  old  masters  they  pass  by  with  a  shmg,  and  as  for  the  exquisite 
intaglios  and  etchings  in  black  and  white — ^they  have  no  eye  for 
them  at  all. 

Of  Heyse’s  Novellen  it  can  undeniably  be  said  that  they  have  a 
sculptural  clarity;  many  are  like  exquisite  intaglios.  But  the  critics 
are  mistaken  who  declare  that  Heyse’s  virtue  is  a  surface  quality, 
that  his  distinction  lies  in  form  alone. 

There  are,  indeed,  very  distinguished  writers-^both  in  and  out 
of  Germany — of  which  this  can  be  said.  Their  skill,  their  realism, 
their  artistry  are  superb.  But  when  one  has  finished  their  stories,  one 
exclaims,  “What  of  it?”  because  all  their  artistry  has  been  wasted 
upon  trivial  and  vacuous  subjects.  The  mountain  has  labored  and 
brought  forth  a  mouse. 

Heyse  demanded  of  the  short  story  that  it  present  a  significant 
human  fate,  and  he  fulfilled  this  demand  in  his  own  stories.  He  never 
gives  stones  for  bread.  In  every  one  of  his  stories  there  is  a  significant 
content.  Prominent  among  the  themes  he  treats  are  friendship,  patrio¬ 
tism,  the  relation  of  the  artist  to  society,  the  self-determination  of 
woman. 

The  latter  subject  is  so  important  that  it  has  been  chosen  as  the 
theme  of  this  essay.  When  such  an  idea  has  passed  out  of  the  con¬ 
troversial  stage,  many  people  are  prone  to  take  it  for  granted  and 
give  it  no  thought  at  all.  They  forget  that  argument  and  controversy 
really  settle  nothing.  Laws  may  be  written  and  public  opinion  may 

*For  an  earlier  discussion  of  this  subject  see  the  German  Quabterlt  for 
May  1036. 
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become  pacified,  but  until  a  thing  has  been  thought  through  and  re¬ 
duced  to  terms  of  life,  the  strains  and  conflicts  remain  under  the  sur¬ 
face  just  as  intense  and  prolific  of  problems  as  when  the  idea  was 
bandied  about  in  public  controversy.  One  has  only  to  examine  the 
news  of  the  day  to  corroborate  this  statement. 

Heyse’s  view  of  self-determination  was  based  on  a  reverence  for 
human  personality.  In  a  machine  age,  when  the  man  is  submerged 
in  the  mass,  such  ideas  as  his  shine  like  a  light  in  the  darkness,  and 
should  help  us  grope  our  way  to  clarity. 

Let  us  review  a  few  of  his  figures. 

Laurella  {UArrabbiata) ,  a  sober  maid  scarcely  eighteen,  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  love  and  marriage  mean  unhappy  subjection,  and  she  has 
determined  to  make  her  own  decisions  in  life  and  be  subject  to  no 
man.  When  Antonino  declares  he  is  her  man  and  she  must  do  what  he 
wills,  she  resists  him.  Maddened  by  her  defiance,  he  attempts  to  drown 
her.  Her  success  in  evading  him  brings  Antonino  to  his  senses.  He 
admits  that  he  acted  like  a  madman,  and  takes  back  everything  he 
has  said. 

“Right?  I  have  no  right  to  anything  of  yours.  If  you  should  ever 
meet  me,  don’t  look  at  me,  so  I  shall  not  think  you  are  reminding 
me  of  what  I  owe  you.” 

What  can  Laurella  do?  She  loves  this  man,  but  will  have  no  domi¬ 
nation.  The  man  learns  his  lesson,  and  the  conflict  is  resolved. 
Laurella  yields — to  a  man  who  will  not  abuse  her  yielding. 

Rosamaria  {Er  soll  dein  Herr  sein) ,  the  young  widow  of  a  tyran¬ 
nical  old  major,  will  not  rush  into  a  second  marriage,  because  she  is 
convinced  that  most  men’s  pretensions  of  chivalry  are  hollow.  In  all 
her  acquaintance  she  gives  preference  to  a  young  sculptor;  but  she 
will  have  none  of  him  on  account  of  his  fits  of  jealousy,  which  finally 
compel  her  to  forbid  him  her  house. 

Months  elapse  and  war  has  been  declared  between  France  and 
Prussia.  Rosamaria  and  the  sculptor  meet  by  chance,  and  he  appears 
to  have  had  a  complete  change  of  heart.  He  asks  for  a  word  that  will 
give  him  “a  ray  of  hope  in  case  he  returns”  from  the  war.  She  hesi¬ 
tates.  “When  a  whole  life  is  at  stake,  one  must  look  things  in  the  eye 
and  summon  all  the  reason  at  one’s  command.”  “If  she  were  now  to 
give  a  man  her  hand  with  her  own  free  will,  she  must  first  have  evi¬ 
dence  that  her  power  over  his  heart  was  suflSciently  great  to  protect 
her  from  servile  subjection.  To  be  sure,  he  would  be  expected  to 
‘rule  over’  her,  but  she  would  also  expect  to  ‘rule  over’  him.” 

Before  he  leaves  for  the  front  the  artist  shows  he  is  a  disciplined 
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person  who  has  himself  thoroughly  in  hand.  When  he  returns  at  the 
end  of  the  war  she  has  so  much  confidence  in  him  that  she  tells  him: 
“You  shall  rule  over  me,  and  I  will  not  rule  over  you,  but  be  your 
loyal  and  obedient  wife.” 

The  charming,  high-spirited  Cornelia  {Vetter  Gabriel)  has  very 
definite  ideas  of  the  deference  a  man  owes  a  woman.  She  is  very  fond 
of  a  distant  relative  whom  she  calls  Cousin  Gabriel.  When  a  proposal 
is  in  order,  it  never  occurs  to  him  that  the  girl  has  anything  to  say  in 
matter.  Instead,  he  goes  to  the  father,  and  is  rejected.  In  his  chagrin 
the  young  hothead  concludes  that  Cornelia  thinks  no  better  of  him 
than  her  father  does,  and  goes  away  in  a  huff.  Cornelia  is  deeply  hurt, 
but  comes  to  tenns  with  herself,  and  closes  the  chapter.  W’hen  Gabriel 
returns  in  two  and  a  half  years  and  is  ready  to  repeat  the  offense,  she 
reads  him  a  lecture:  “For  the  past  two  and  a  half  years  I  might 
have  been  dead,  as  far  as  you  were  concerned.  And  now  your  one  and 
only  thought  is,  what  my  father  would  answer.  .  . .  Did  you  so  much 
as  dream  that  /  might  have  something  to  say  about  it?” 

Again  he  leaves  in  high  dudgeon.  Although  there  is  a  final  return 
and  acceptance,  the  steps  toward  reconciliation  are  less  carefully 
motivated  here  than  is  usual  with  Heyse. 

Much  more  evidence*  could  be  cited  to  illustrate  our  point,  but 
it  is  clear  enough  from  the  above  that  these  figures  of  Heyse  are  not 
merely  people  in  love.  They  are  men  and  women  in  conflict.  The  men 
are  possessive,  and  the  women  rebel.  When  it  becomes  certain  that  the 
men  respect  the  personality  of  the  women ;  when  the  women  can  have 
love  with  security,  the  problem  is  solved;  in  any  case,  the  women 
make  the  decisions. 

In  making  their  decisions,  in  rebelling,  as  they  often  do,  against 
the  thought-patterns  of  the  herd,  they  never  reverse  the  relations  of 
the  sexes.  Their  objective  is  equality,  not  superiority,  and  they  lose 
nothing  of  their  feminine  charm  through  their  rebellion.  In  the  end 
they  crave  to  look  up  to  their  man — as  normal  women  have  since  time 
began.  “For  we  are  what  you  make  of  us,  if  we  are  good  for  anything. 
Otherwise,  to  be  sure,  we  are  what  we  make  of  ourselves,  but  neither 
good  nor  happy.  And  that’s  all  there  is  to  it!”  {Das  Glück  von  Rothen¬ 
burg)  Whether  this  is  true  of  all  women  is  a  very  legitimate  question. 
But  that  it  is  generally  true,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all.  And  to 
Heyse  goes  the  credit  for  presenting  these  modem  women  in  his 
stories. 

*  Im  Grafenschloss,  Die  Reise  nach  dem  Glück,  Das  Glück  von  Rothenburg, 
Ein  Ring,  etc. 


SECRETARY’S  REPORT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  GERMAN 

HOTEL  DRAKE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
DECEMBER  27,  1937 

The  forenoon  business  session  opened  at  9:25  with  President 
Frank  H.  Reinsch  in  the  chair  and  about  60  or  more  members  and 
guests  in  attendance.  Later  in  the  day  the  attendance  reached  a 
maximum  of  about  200. 

The  session  began  with  a  chapter  roll  call  and  responses  from  the 
floor  from  various  chapter  representatives.  The  most  gratifying 
feature  of  this  part  of  the  proceedings  was  the  announcement  by  the 
President  of  the  organization  by  a  group  of  about  twenty-four  teach¬ 
ers  and  professors  of  an  Illinois  chapter  and  the  ratification  of  it  as 
a  chapter  of  the  Association  by  the  Executive  Council.  Later  in  the 
day  Professor  Taube  of  Western  University,  London,  Canada,  re¬ 
ported  a  meeting  of  Canadian  teachers  of  German  at  Hamilton,  On¬ 
tario.  This  might  well  develop  into  a  Canadian  chapter  and  thus  give 
our  organization  international  scope. 

The  Secretary  reported  further  action  of  the  Executive  Council 
as  follows:  proposal  of  a  definite  plan  for  co-operation  with  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  National  Federation  of  Modem  Language 
Teachers  Associations  for  organized  publicity  in  the  interests  of  mod¬ 
ern  language  study;  the  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Association; 
a  recommendation  that  the  President  of  the  Association  be  authorized 
to  appoint  a  representative  of  the  AATG  on  a  proposed  committee  of 
the  NFMLTA  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  furthering  modem 
language  study  interests;  this  was  accepted;  a  recommendation  that 
the  proposed  amendment  of  the  constitution  to  make  possible  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  fee  retained  by  the  local  chapters  be  tabled  for  one 
year;  accepted;  a  recommendation  that  Professor  Reinsch  continue 
to  represent  the  AATG  on  Committee  Q  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  University  Professors;  accepted;  announcement  that  arrange¬ 
ments  had  been  made  by  which  subscribers  to  the  Quarterly  could 
obtain  through  its  Treasurer  subscription  also  to  the  Monatshefte 
by  the  payment  to  him  of  $1.50  in  addition  to  the  subscription  to  the 
Quarterly,  that  subcribers  to  the  Monatshefte  could  obtain  subcrip- 
tion  also  to  the  Quarterly  by  the  payment  to  the  Monatshefte  of 
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$1.50  in  addition  to  the  subscription  to  the  Monatshefte,  that  ar¬ 
rangements  were  also  being  made  for  similar  reciprocal  club  rates 
with  other  pedagogic  and  scholarly  publications;  announcement,  as 
per  notice  to  be  published  in  due  time,  of  a  proposed  amendment  of 
the  constitution  providing  for  associate  membership  in  the  local 
chapters  for  those  teachers  who  teach  no  more  than  two  full  courses 
of  German,  the  dues  for  such  associate  members  to  be  seventy-five 
cents,  of  which  twenty-five  cents  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  general  association,  that  such  associate  members  are  to  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  local  and  national  meetings  and  elections  but 
are  not  to  receive  the  Quarterly;  announcement  that  the  Treasurer 
is  authorized  to  publish  an  index  to  the  first  ten  volumes  of  he 
Quarterly.  The  Secretary’s  report  from  the  Executive  Council  was 
accepted. 

The  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  of  the  Auditor,  Professor  Lyman 
R.  Bradley,  were  presented  and  accepted.  The  Secretary  was  in¬ 
structed  to  convey  the  appreciation  of  the  Association  to  Professor 
Bradley  for  his  services,  and  great  satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the 
excellent  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  Association  and  the  steady 
increase  in  membership,  for  which  the  Association  is  in  no  small 
degree  indebted  to  the  watchfulness  and  untiring  effort  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer,  Professor  Keil.  In  the  absence  of  Professor  Meisnest,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Grammatical  Nomenclature,  the  President  pre¬ 
sented  a  final  report  on  certain  details  of  this  committee’s  report/  that, 
but  for  these  details,  had  been  accepted  at  the  Cincinnati  meeting, 
January  1,  1935.  This  final  report  was  voted  on  and  accepted,  the 
committee  discharged  and  the  Secretary  instructed  to  convey  to 
Professor  Meisnest  and  his  associates  on  the  committee  the  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  Association  of  their  excellent  services  to  the  cause 
of  language  teaching.  A  report  was  presented  from  a  committee  un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Danton  regarding  a  filing  centre 
for  proposed  text-book  and  translation  projects.  As  the  report  sug¬ 
gested  a  variety  of  means  to  meet  the  situation,  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  recommended  that  the  committee  be  continued  and  bring  before 
the  Executive  Council  at  some  later  date  some  one  definite  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  matter.  The  Secretary  then  presented 
a  reply  from  the  United  States  War  Department  to  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  Cincinnati  meeting  regarding  the  introduction  of 
German  on  the  curriculum  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
The  letter  was  to  the  effect  that  the  resolution  had  been  given  careful 
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consideration,  but  since  the  West  Point  curriculum  provided  for  no 
electives,  the  introduction  of  German  would  necessitate  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  some  other  subject  of  study  at  least  equally  essential;  the 
introduction  of  German  would  therefore  seem  unfeasible. 

The  pedagogic  part  of  the  program  got  under  way  about  eleven 
o’clock.  The  Secretary  was  obliged  to  divide  his  attention  between 
the  addresses  and  the  rather  frequent  calls  from  the  press  for  some¬ 
thing  newsworthy  about  us  and  our  meeting.  Probably  we  are 
to  be  congratulated  that  nothing  happened  among  us  that  could 
have  furnished  the  general  public  a  sensation.  The  papers,  however, 
were  for  us  stimulating  and  suggestive,  the  discussions  animated, 
proving  throughout  that  freedom  of  speech  and  personal  amiability 
and  good  fellowship  are  not  necessarily  incompatible.  Professor  Purin 
in  his  paper-“Selection  of  Candidates  for  the  Teaching  of  German” 
stressed  the  importance  of  pupil  selection  as  well  as  teacher  selection 
and  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  some  sort  of  exploratory  course, 
with  considerable  Kulturkunde  content,  for  pupils  meagrely  gifted 
linguistically.  Professor  Mankiewicz,  “Training  of  Teachers  in  Serv¬ 
ice,”  stressed  the  need  of  in-service  training,  outlined  the  system 
of  training  now  in  use  in  New  York  City  and  emphasized  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  all  training  has  for  its  purpose,  not  only  to  improve  the 
subject  knowledge  and  effectiveness  of  the  teacher  of  the  language, 
but  also  to  educate  the  teacher  to  correlate  his  subject  with  others 
and  to  help  him  achieve  the  larger  aims  of  American  education.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Handschin,  “The  Teaching  of  Kulturkunde,”  takes  for  granted 
the  reading  knowledge  of  the  language  as  an  objective,  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  which  must  be  guaranteed  as  a  matter  of  course;  the 
one  all-important  practical  objective  is  the  knowledge  of  German 
civilization;  the  literature  is  important  because  we  are  best  equipped 
to  teach  it;  literature  should  include  well-written,  in  distinction 
from  encyclopaedic,  biography.  Professor  Roeseler,  “Methods  of 
Teaching  German”:  the  real  effect  of  teaching  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  subject  matter,  the  pattern  of  teaching  is  supplementary, 
pedagogic  equipment  is  auxiliary,  and  then  only  if  the  teacher  has 
complete  mastery  of  the  subject  matter. 

Inability  to  mention  all  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussions 
forbids  the  Secretary  to  name  any  by  name,  though  the  kindly  bom¬ 
bardment  from  the  press  to  which  he  exposed  himself  from  time 
to  time  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  did  not  prevent  him  from  register¬ 
ing  a  shot  now  and  then  from  its  pro  tempore  hall  of  erudition.  In 
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the  course  of  the  discussions  it  was  suggested  that  “Prognostic 
Tests”  and  “The  Place  of  Courses  on  Civilization  in  the  Modem 
Language  Curriculum”  respectively  might  well  be  selected  as  major 
topics  for  future  meetings.  A  suggestion  has  since  reached  the  Secre¬ 
tary  as  to  the  timeliness  of  a  discussion  of  “The  Selection  of  Reading 
Material.”  There  was  one  more  or  less  mildly,  and  one  very  briefly 
phrased  suggestion  with  regard  to  Kulturkunde,  implying,  when  put 
together,  that  while  many  German  teachers  are  well  equipped  for 
its  teaching  and  all  should  be  competently  oriented  in  it,  the 
one  function  that  justifies  the  very  existence  of  the  teacher  of 
German  is  the  teaching  of  the  language  and  its  literature;  the  more 
intelligently  and  broadmindedly  this  function  is  performed,  the 
better  the  ultimate  interests  even  of  Kulturkunde  are  served 
so  far  as  the  teachers  of  German  and  their  classes  are  con¬ 
cerned.  In  reference  to  our  lamentations  over  the  masses  of  the 
“meagerly  endowed”  in  our  high  schools,  one  commentator  advised 
pondering  a  bit  over  the  fact  that  “there  are  more  pupils  studying 
foreign  languages  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone  than  in  the  whole 
of  France  or  Germany;”  another  raised  the  question:  “Are  our 
present  day  youngsters  any  worse  (intellectually)  than  we  were  at 
their  age?”  The  implication  no  doubt  was  that  it  is  a  wholesome 
thing  to  remind  ourselves  as  teachers  that  our  pupils  are  no  more 
stupid  in  German  than  we  are  about  a  host  of  things  that  they 
know  very  well.  In  reference  to  the  emphasis  upon  subject  matter 
in  our  teaching,  it  was  pointed  out  that  “all  teachers  of  subject 
matter  must  be  sure  not  to  teach  from  the  standpoint  of  their  own 
interest  in  the  subject  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  genuine  needs 
and  interests  of  the  pupil.”  To  this  Professor  Roeseler  made  a  reply 
urging  full  and  amicable  co-operation  among  administrators,  peda¬ 
gogic  educators  and  subject-matter  teachers. 

So  far  as  the  Secretary  was  able  to  follow  the  addresses  and  their 
discussions,  or  gather  their  substance  by  less  direct  means,  the  matter 
presented  would  seem  to  have  been  timely  and  excellent  even  though 
the  relevancy  of  some  of  it  to  the  major  topic,  “Teacher  Training,” 
on  which  it  was  supposed  to  focus,  was  not  everywhere  clearly  in¬ 
dicated.  The  applause  that  followed  the  President’s  appreciative  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  work  of  the  Program  Committee  was  significant 
for  its  volume  and  spontaneity.  The  President  further  expressed  deep 
appreciation  of  the  services  of  the  Local  Committee,  Messrs. 
Goedsche,  Kunstmann,  Wier,  Thomas,  Miss  Ackermann,  Miss  Karst, 
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and  Mrs.  Davis;  Professor  Vowles  as  representative  of  the  AATG 
at  the  centennial  celebration  of  Davidson  College;  Professors  Ehr- 
man  and  Ahrens  as  representatives  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education;  the  efforts  of  Professor  Harafif  to  organize  a 
chapter  of  the  AATG  in  Georgia  and  his  contributions  of  time  and 
energy  as  President  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  Modem  Language  As¬ 
sociation. 

At  the  afternoon  business  session  the  tellers,  Professors  Wadepuhl 
and  Handschin,  reported  the  results  of  the  balloting  for  the  new  oflS- 
cers  as  per  roster  appended.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  the  floor, 
President  Reinsch  reported  regarding  plans  of  Committee  Q  of  the 
AAUP  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Alter  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  fact  finding  commission  to  collect  data  on  curriculum  prob¬ 
lems  and  make  recommendations  to  the  AAUP.  After  the  President 
had  made  appropriate  acknowledgment  of  the  services  of  the  tellers, 
his  associate  officers,  and  the  hotel  management,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  retiring  President  had  been  enthusiastically  moved  and  passed, 
the  session  adjourned. 

In  the  interval  between  the  afternoon  session  and  the  dinner  a 
film,  “Orphan  Boy  of  Vienna,”  was  shown  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  International  Film  Bureau,  59  East  van  Buren  Street,  Chicago. 
The  audience  was  much  impressed,  not  only  by  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  the  film,  but  the  pedagogic  possibilities  of  such  exhibitions. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  the  retiring  President,  Professor 
Reinsch,  conveyed  greetings  from  former  Presidents  Hohlfeld,  Fife, 
Walz,  Aron,  Huebener.  He  then  introduced  the  President  for  1938, 
Professor  Edward  F.  Hauch,  who  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
prospect  of  able  guidance  and  support  from  the  newly  elected  Secre¬ 
tary  for  1938-1941,  Professor  Charles  M.  Purin.  The  rather  meager 
attendance  at  the  dinner  was  augmented  later  by  a  considerable 
gallery  to  hear  the  address  of  the  retiring  President,  Professor 
Reinsch,  on  “Goethe’s  Interpretation  of  Language  Mastery.”  It  would 
appear  from  the  interesting,  entertaining  and  instructive  facts  pre¬ 
sented  that  the  young  Goethe  was  here  as  elsewhere  a  masterful 
self-disciplinarian,  taking  the  formal  instruction  of  his  regular  tutors 
for  granted  and  liberally  supplementing  it  by  imaginative  inventions 
and  contrivances  of  his  own,  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  pedagogic 
ingenuities  of  Erasmus  and  quite  in  accord  with  what  is  considered 
by  some  as  the  best  phases  of  modem  classroom  practice.  In  all  this 
the  young  Goethe  laid  great  stress  upon  memory,  adapting  at  the 
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same  time  the  subject  matter  of  self-instruction  to  his  own  interests 
and  tastes  with  considerable  emphasis  upon  oral  and  aural  exercise. 
Basically  there  is  much  in  his  self-imposed  discipline  that  approxi¬ 
mates  modem  Gestalt  theorizings.  Even  in  the  absence  of  Goethe’s 
unusual  endowment,  what  a  paradise  our  classrooms  could  be  if 
more  of  our  learners  had  something  of  his  will  to  leam  I 

The  leitmotiv  of  hopeful  courage  in  the  face  of  pedagogic  dif¬ 
ficulties  that  prevailed  throughout  the  session  of  1937  found  final 
and  appropriate  expression  in  the  singing  of  Gaudeamus  Igitur  that 
concluded  it. 


Hamilton  College 


Edward  F,  Hauch,  Secretary 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  GERMAN 
The  Executive  Council  of  the  Association  hereby  gives  notice,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Article  IX  of  the  Constitution,  of  a  proposal  to  amend 
Article  III  by  the  addition  of  a  Clause: 

4.  Local  chapters  may  grant  associate  membership  to  teachers  who  teach 
no  more  than  two  full  courses  of  German;  the  dues  for  such  associate  mem¬ 
bers  are  to  be  seventy-five  cents  per  associate  member  per  annum,  of  which 
twenty-five  cents  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  general  asso¬ 
ciation;  associate  members  are  entitled  to  vote  in  the  local  and  national 
meetings  and  elections  but  are  not  to  receive  the  Quarterly. 

♦Newly  elected. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

JOHN  BAUMEISTER 

In  the  passing  of  our  highly  esteemed  colleague  and  our  beloved 
friend,  John  Baumeister,  we  mourn  a  great  loss.  John  Baumeister  was 
one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the 
A.A.T.G.  For  many  years  he  had  been  an  active  member  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  its  parent  organization,  the  Association  of  High  School  Teach¬ 
ers  of  German.  He  was  also  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  loyal  members 
of  the  Verein  Deutscher  Lehrer. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  a  teacher  and  chairman  John  Bau¬ 
meister  had  been  for  more  than  fifty  years  an  active  clergyman,  an 
outstanding  member  of  the  pulpit  of  Queens  County. 

Five  years  ago  Mr.  Baumeister  retired  from  the  public  school 
system  of  New  York  City  as  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Modem 
Languages  in  the  Flushing  High  School. 

Both  as  an  educator  and  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  John  Bau¬ 
meister  gave  unceasingly  and  unselfishly  the  best  that  was  in  him 
and  he  had  much  to  give.  He  brought  to  the  rich  and  fruitful  fields 
of  his  activities  classical  training,  sound  knowledge,  a  warm,  sincere 
and  sympathetic  personality,  a  charming  and  charitable  manner  and 
an  agreeable  and  refreshing  sense  of  humor.  Those  of  us  who  knew 
him  will  long  remember  that  never  failing  congenial  smile,  that  be¬ 
spoke  human  warmth  and  an  ever  ready  willingness  to  help.  He  was 
simple,  direct  and  honest.  He  was  never  downhearted,  but  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  positive,  a  hopeful,  a  constructive  and  a  wholesome  out¬ 
look  upon  life.  Rich  in  life’s  experiences  and  mellow  in  years,  he 
remained  spiritually  everlastingly  young.  Although  Mr.  Baumeister 
had  reached  a  point  in  his  career  at  which  he  had  well  earned  the  right 
to  withdraw  from  the  maelstrom  of  life,  his  unflagging  interest  in 
his  fellow  beings  urged  him  on  to  continued  service  to  the  very  last 
day  of  his  life. 

We  shall  remember  him  as  one  who  has  definitely  enriched  our 
lives  by  his  noble  example  and  by  the  fine  influence  of  his  character. 

F.  A.  H.  Leuchs 

Metropolitan  Chapter, 

AA.T.G. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  SCIENTIFIC  GERMAN 

Francis  J.  Nock 
New  York  Vniversily 

Some  time  ago  a  teacher  of  German  told  me  that  it  was  his  con¬ 
viction  that  it  would  be  better  to  entrust  the  teaching  of  Scientific 
German  to  a  member  of  a  Science  department  who  knew  German 
well.  In  practice  this  might  work  out  exceedingly  well.  In  theory, 
however,  the  statement  is  a  condemnation  of  teachers  of  Scientific 
German,  either  of  their  mentality,  of  their  willingness  to  help  their 
students,  or  of  their  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  such  a  course. 

The  article  on  “The  Scientific  German  Course”  by  Curtis  C.  D. 
Vail^  makes  it  clear  that  this  course  is  generally  felt  to  be  a  utili¬ 
tarian  course,  the  object  of  which  is  solely  to  enable  the  student  to 
read  accurately  and  easily  the  German  passage  with  which  he  is 
confronted.  It  is  also  shown  in  this  article  that  translation  is  the 
general,  if  not  the  exclusive,  method  of  instruction  employed. 

There  is  quite  frequently  an  apologetic  air  connected  with  the 
admission  that  translation  is  the  method  employed.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  present  in  the  questionnaire  replies  discussed  in  the  article 
just  mentioned,*  and  I  have  observed  it  in  conversation  and  oral 
discussion.  When  the  prerequisite  for  a  course  in  Scientific  German 
is  the  equivalent  of  two  or  more  years  of  college  German,  there  is, 
perhaps,  justification  for  this  apologetic  feeling.  By  the  time  they 
have  advanced  that  far,  the  students  should  know  how  to  read 
German.  Their  need  is  to  obtain  and  work  with  a  scientific  vocabu¬ 
lary,  and  translation  is  certainly  not  the  most  stimulating  way  to 
achieve  this. 

When  the  student  starts  Scientific  German  after  one  year  of 
college  German,*  his  problems  and  needs  are  decidedly  different. 
The  jump  from  the  style  of  the  reading  matter  of  the  first  year  to 
the  style  of  the  average  German  scientist  is  a  long  one,  one  that 

^Monatshefte  für  Deutschen  Unterricht,  vol.  XXVIII  no.  6  (Oct.  1936), 
250-254. 

’It  is  quite  definitely  absent  from  the  article  by  Miss  Coffman  in  The 
German  Quarterly,  vol.  XI  no.  1  (Jan.  1938),  1-3. 

'This  is  the  situation  with  which  I  am  confronted  and  which  holds  in 
40  of  106  institutions  which  answered  Mr.  Vail’s  questionnaire  on  this  specific 
point. 
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many  students  do  not  make  without  considerable  aid  from  the 
teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  accuracy  should  be  the  first  considera¬ 
tion,  particularly  as  the  students  are  incipient  scientists.  They  are 
somewhat  in  the  same  position  as  the  foreigners  learning  English 
of  whom  Max  Beerbohm  speaks: 

But  foreigners  don’t  much  want  to  say  beautiful  haunting  things  to  us; 
they  want  to  be  told  what  limits  there  are,  if  any,  to  the  power  of  the 
Lord  Mayor;  and  our  rambling  endeavours  to  explain  do  but  bemuse  and 
annoy  them.  They  find  that  the  rewards  of  learning  English  are  as  slight  as  its 
diflSculties  are  great,  and  they  warn  their  fellows  to  this  effect. 

Approximation  is  no  virtue  in  science  unless  exactitude  is  im¬ 
possible.  The  most  flagrant  example  of  inexactitude  that  has  ever 
come  to  my  attention  was  given  by  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  Chemistry 
on  his  German  reading  examination.  If  he  had  followed  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  some  laboratory  directions,  he  would  have  blown  himself 
and  his  laboratory  to  pieces.  I  know  of  no  better  way  than  transla¬ 
tion  to  show  the  beginner  that  he  has  misunderstood  the  German 
and  to  show  him  how  the  German  can  be  made  to  produce  sense. 
Let  us  consider  the  following  passage: 

Urn  jetzt  zu  verstehen,  wie  man  zu  den  heutigen  Atom-  und  Molekularge¬ 
wichten  der  Elemente  gelangt  ist,  sei  erwähnt,  daß  der  Bestimmung  der 
Molekulargewichte  vor  allem  die  Bestimmung  der  Gasdichte,  der  Bestimmung 
der  Atomgewichte  vor  allem  die  Bestimmung  der  spezifischen  Wärme  zugrunde 
liegt. 

In  a  resume  (indeed,  in  a  translation)  a  beginner  is  likely  to  say 
that  the  determination  of  the  molecular  weight  is  the  basis  of  the 
determination  of  the  vapor  density.  The  mistake  will  be  explained 
to  him  syntactically,  and  this,  in  the  last  analysis,  involves  transla¬ 
tion.  If  he  is  asked  what  the  basis  of  the  determination  of  the 
molecular  weight  is,  he  will  undoubtedly  give  the  correct  answer 
(particularly  if  he  has  studied  Chemistry).  But  the  significance 
of  the  construction  will  not  dawn  on  him,  and  he  certainly  will 
not  have  someone  present  the  rest  of  his  life  to  ask  leading  questions. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  first  semester  of  Scientific  German 
(if  the  prerequisite  is  one  year  of  college  German)  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  purely  utilitarian  course  in  which  accuracy  and  excellence 
of  translation  should  be  the  aim.  I  should  go  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  the  teacher  should  assume  that  the  students  are 
not  interested  in  German  per  se,  but  only  in  gaining  a  tool.  He 
will  then,  I  hope,  find  joy  in  the  gradual  increase  in  the  ability  of 
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the  students  to  understand  the  text  and  in  their  effort  to  satisfy 
him  with  their  English. 

I  feel  that  there  are  three  corollaries  to  this  theory  that  Scientific 
German  should  be  taught  by  translation  at  the  beginning.  The 
third  is,  I  think,  the  most  important. 

1.  With  one  vital  exception,  an  extensive  vocabulary  is  not  of 
prime  importance.  The  exception,  needless  to  say,  consists  of  the 
structural  words  of  the  language.  In  this  group  I  include  strong 
verbs,  the  non-technical  weak  verbs  of  frequent  occurrence,  the 
many  adverbs  and  particles,  as  well  as  the  prepositions,  conjunc¬ 
tions  and  pronouns.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  course  should 
begin  with  readings  in  one  subject,  probably  that  in  which  the 
majority  of  students  is  interested.  For  a  student  to  work  with  a 
completely  new  technical  vocabulary  every  three  to  six  pages  is 
good  for  him,  but  only  when  he  can  devote  most  of  his  time  and 
attention  to  looking  up  words.  At  the  start  he  should  be  learning 
to  read  German  regardless  of  specific  vocabulary.  A  student  who 
spends  all  of  his  time  looking  up  words  assumes  that  vocabulary  is 
his  greatest  problem,  whereas  it  is  merely  one  that  occupies  most 
of  his  time  and  one  that  can  always  be  solved  with  the  aid  of  a 
dictionary. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  student  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  up  all  words.  For  that  reason, 
exercise  in  word  formation  is  desirable.  I  give  this  by  having  the 
students  analyze  compound  words,  even  those  formed  by  prefixes 
and  suffixes.  The  students  should  also  study  families  of  words.  And 
finally,  they  should  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  those  ap¬ 
parently  unimportant  words  such  as  also,  etwa,  etwas,  namentlich, 
and  vielmehr. 

2.  The  student  should  not  make  important  additions  to  his  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  while  he  is  learning  to  read  German.  Later  it  is 
imperative  to  show  him  that  his  learning  of  German  is  not  useless 
by  proving  to  him,  if  possible,  that  certain  information  is  to  be 
gained  only  by  reading  it  in  German.  At  the  start,  however,  he 
should  be  able  to  recognize  the  accuracy  of  his  translation  because 
he  makes  a  statement  that  he  knows  to  be  true,  or  because  he  can 
readily  recognize  its  truth.  This  sometimes  excludes  the  question 
and  answer  game,  as  I  discovered.  In  order  to  ask  questions  that 
the  student  could  not  answer  offhand  without  a  knowledge  of  Ger¬ 
man,  I  had  to  make  them  so  involved  that  they  were  practically 
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incomprehensible.  However,  I  was  teaching  Chemical  German  to 
Chemistry  students. 

3.  Exercise  in  syntax  is  essential  and  should  be  given  in  the  form 
of  questions  based  on  the  reading  text  and  given  to  the  student 
before  he  starts  the  day’s  assignment.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
jump  in  style  that  a  student  is  forced  to  make  at  the  start  of  the 
course.  Specially  prepared  textual  matter  still  leaves  a  gap  between 
itself  and  standard  material,  and  the  student  is  still  perplexed  when 
he  comes  upon  a  sentence  with  a  particularly  involved  participial 
(or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  adjective)  construction,  or  upon  a  sentence 
in  which  the  subject  is  lost  out  of  sight  at  the  end,  to  mention  two 
difficulties.  In  my  opinion,  a  note  explains  a  sentence  to  students, 
who  (except  for  the  very  best)  receive  the  explanation  gratefully 
but  pay  no  attention  to  the  theoretical  point  involved  and  conse¬ 
quently  need  a  note  again. 

For  the  passage  quoted  above,  my  procedure  would  be  to  ask 
the  students  (the  questions  having  been  given  them  beforehand) 
to  explain  the  construction  of  Urn  .  .  .  zu,  of  Atom-,  of  sei;  to  give 
the  case  and  the  reason  for  its  use  of  der  Bestimmung.  When  all 
questions  are  answered  correctly,  then  a  student  translates  the 
passage. 

The  other  day  one  of  my  students  was  completely  baffied  by  this 
sentence: 

So  läßt  sich  z.  B.  aus  der  Molekularwärme  des  Chlorkaliums,  welche  sich 
aus  der  spezifischen  Wärme  0,173  zu  12,9  berechnet,  durch  Subtraktion  der 
Atomwärme  6,5  des  Kaliums  die  des  Chlors  ermitteln. 

There  was  no  note  given  on  this  sentence,  although  one  had  been 
given  several  pages  previously  on  a  similar  sentence.  I  asked  him 
what  the  subject  of  the  sentence  was.  Another  student  had  to  give 
the  answer.  Then  the  first  student  translated  the  sentence  quite 
correctly  (proof,  if  it  is  necessary,  that  vocabularj'  is  not  always 
the  first  consideration). 

As  for  the  adjective  construction,  I  do  not  content  myself  with 
saying  that  it  may  be  turned  into  a  relative  clause.  I  point  out  the 
beginning  and  end  of  each  one  in  the  next  assignment  and  require 
that  it  be  turned  into  a  relative  clause.  As  a  result,  most  of  my  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  were  not  troubled 
by  this  sentence: 

Dies  bezieht  sich  natürlich  auf  die  Herstellung  einer  die  Beschaffenheit  des 
zu  imtersuchenden  Materials  wirklich  repräsentierenden  Durchschnittsprobe. 
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They  were,  almost  without  exception,  able  to  obtain  the  exact  mean¬ 
ing  of  this: 

Die  verschiedenen  Oxyde  ein  und  desselben  Elements  zeigen,  wie  dieses 
aus  dem  bei  der  Gewinnung  bzw.  Darstellung  Gesagten  hervorgeht,  beim 
Erhitzen  nicht  immer  gleiches  Verhalten. 

When  the  student  is  required  to  figure  out  his  difficulties  for 
himself  instead  of  having  them  explained  for  him,  he  learns  to 
appreciate  and  understand  them  and  to  recognize  them  in  the  future. 
I  find  it  necessary  to  use  this  procedure  for  about  the  first  half  of 
the  first  semester.  At  the  beginning  the  answers  are  frequently  in¬ 
correct,  but  by  mid-semester  they  are  usually  correct.  The  amount 
of  material  covered  is  small,  a  page  to  two  pages  a  day.  The  second 
half  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  translation,  with  similar  questions 
asked  onljr  when  a  student  has  made  a  mistake.  The  second  semester 
is  devoted  to  rapid  reading  with  a  view  to  building  up  vocabulary 
and  making  permanent  what  has  been  learned. 
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Herbert  Cysarz,  Deutsches  Barock  in  der  Lyrik.  Philipp  Reclam  Jun.  Verlag, 

Leipzig,  1936,  135  Seiten,  RM  6. 

Dieses  schon  in  Professor  Arons  Artikel  in  der  Mai-Nummer,  1937,  der 
Monatshefte  für  deutschen  Unterricht — allerdings  nicht  dem  eigentlichen  Titel 
nach — zitierte  Buch  wird  jeden  interessieren  und  belohnen,  der  sich  mit  dem 
17.  Jahrhundert  befasst  oder  auch  Erklärung  sucht  darüber,  dass  die  Reclam- 
sammlung  Deutsche  Literatur  von  allen  Reihen  der  des  Barock  die  grösste 
Anzahl  Bände  (27)  zugedacht  hat.  Das  heutige  Deutschland  fühlt  sich  mit 
dem  Deutschtum  des  17.  Jahrhunderts  stimmungs-  und  schicksalsverwandt, 
neigt  also  leicht  zur  Ueberbetonung  dieses  so  lange  geschmähten  Zeitalters 
und  Stils.  Auch  Cysarz  nimmt  öfters  den  blossen  Willen  für  die  Tat.  Er  wird 
z.B.  den  im  engeren  Sinne  deutschen  Dichtem  mehr  als  gerecht  und  vernach¬ 
lässigt  die  Oesterreicher.  Doch  abgesehen  von  einzelnen  falschen  Betonungen 
gibt  er  im  Ganzen  von  seinem  philosophisch-geistesgeschichtlichen  Standpunkt 
aus  ein  klareres  und — wohl  auch  berechtigterweise — ein  positiveres  Bild  der 
Gesamterscheinung  des  Barock  als  in  seinen  früheren  Arbeiten. 

In  seinem  1924  erschienenen  Buche,  Deutsche  Barockdichtung,  schrieb  er 
(S.  45):  “Barock  ist  in  deutscher  Neuzeit  der  erste,  nicht  zur  Synthesis 
vordringende  Widerstreit  zwischen  Altertum  und  Christentum.”  Heute  sagt 
er:  “Das  Barock  .  .  .  vermählt  die  Einkehr  des  Gedankens  zur  mathematisch- 
mechanischen  Naturerkenntnis  mit  dem  unverminderten  Gewissheitsstreben 
der  religiösen  Metaphysik”  (S.  108).  Er  nähert  sich  also  dem  Standpunkt 
einer — wenn  auch  unvollkommenen  und  nicht  ausgeglichenen — Synthesis 
zwischen  Renaissance  und  Christentum,  die  auf  deutschem  Boden  eine 
antithetische  Form  zeitigt  aber  zugleich  auch  bei  ihren  höchsten  Vertretern — 
wie  etwa  bei  Zinkgref,  Fleming,  Scheffler,  Dach,  Birken,  Klaj,  Gryphius, 
Brockes — durch  den  Glauben  immer  höhere  Brücken  über  die  Klüften  ihrer 
Zeit  schlägt.  So  kommt  Cysarz  über  seine  1924  geäusserte  Auffassung,  die 
Schölte  in  seinem  Artikel  “Barockliteratur”  im  Reallexikon  der  deutschen 
Literaturgeschichte  beinahe  wörtlich  wiederholt,  hinaus.  Auch  Professor  Martin 
Sommerfelds  prägnante  Deutung  des  Barock  als  “Ausdruck  der  Gegen¬ 
reformation”  wird  hier  miteinbezogen. 

Die  beiden  ersten  Kapitel  unseres  Buches,  “Barocke  Lyrik”  und  “Barocke 
Lyriker,”  sind  gleichzeitig  auch  in  Cysarz’  Einleitung  im  ersten  der  drei  Bände 
“Deutsche  Barocklyrik”  in  der  grossen  Reclamserie  erschienen.  Es  ist  dem 
Verfasser  lediglich  um  das  barocke  Weltbild  zu  tun,  das  er  am  dichtesten  in 
der  Lyrik  gebildet  findet.  Dieses  Bild  entwickelt  er  im  ersten  Kapitel  an 
Hand  der  Strömungen,  Motive  und  Formen,  und  im  zweiten  durch  die 
einzelnen  Dichter  in  ihren  Besonderheiten  und  Uebereinstimmungen.  Das 
Resultat  1st  eine  ziemlich  breit  basierte  Literaturgeschichte  des  barocken 
Jahrhunderts. 
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Das  schon  von  Professor  Aron  zitierte  Wort  von  der  Form:  “Auch 
literarisches  Barock — im  weitesten,  sächlichsten  Sinn  des  Namens — ist  zuin¬ 
nerst  Form,  eine  Formwerdung  deutschen  Lebens  aus  dessen  abgründigster 
Glaubens-  und  Daseinsnot”  (S.  6)  wird  im  dritten  Abschnitt,  “Barocklyrik 
und  Barockstil,”  des  Näheren  erörtert  mit  Bezug  auch  auf  Theater,  Oper, 
Roman,  Musik,  Baukunst  und  Malerei.  Die  Schlussfolgerungen  wären  etwa 
diese:  “Die  (barocke)  Form  ist  also  Halt  und  Ordnung,  nicht  Gegenstand 
und  Verwirklichung;  ein  Rettungsring  um  die  im  All,  im  Nichts  dahinge¬ 
triebene  Seele”  (S.  123);  “Gerade  die  barocke  Form  ist  ein  Inbegriff  von 
Veranstaltungen,  die  Sinnenwelt  sich  selbst  überschreiten  zu  lassen”  (S.  126), 
oder,  wie  Cysarz  es  an  einer  früheren  Stelle  sagt:  “Eben  die  Unerschöpflich- 
keit  und  Unabsehbarkeit  des  Mosaiks  zeugt  am  bewegendsten  für  Gott”  (S.  21). 

Das  Buch  ist  ungemein  reichhaltig  sowohl  in  gedrängter  Darstellung  als 
in  zündenden  Anleitungen.  Dass  der  Verfasser  selbst  einen  Stil  schreibt,  der 
ein  wenig  barock,  schwülstig  und  unrein  ist,  beeinträchtigt  den  wissenschaft¬ 
lichen  Wert  des  Buches  kaum,  gibt  ihm  vielmehr  ein  charakteristisches 
Gepräge.  Bedauerlich  ist  nur,  dass  nicht  auch  das  letzte  Kapitel  in  die 
Einleitung  der  Reclamreihe  aufgenommen  wurde. 

Habold  Lenz 

New  York  University 

Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe,  Hermann  und  Dorothea.  Edited  by  A.  Busse 
and  G.  Keil,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1937,  xxiv  +  178  pp. 

Notwithstanding  the  already  large  number  of  text  editions  of  this  idyllic 
gem,  followers  of  the  classical  Goethe  will  welcome  this  refreshing  and  up-to- 
date  treatment.  Its  outstanding  features  are:  1.  a  concise  introduction  limited 
(at  last  I)  to  essentials  (8  pp.  biographical  sketch,  5  pp.  sources,  development, 
and  discussion  of  Goethe’s  epic,  3  pp.  notes  on  syntax,  3  pp.  discussion  of 
hexameter);  2.  26  pp.  of  similarly  terse  and  thorough  explanatory  notes  fre¬ 
quently  employing  simple  German  paraphrase;  3.  a  complete  vocabulary  with 
numerous  specific  line  references;  4.  6  excellent  and  helpful  illustrations  (artist 
not  mentioned  I) ;  and  5.  an  apparent  lack  of  misprints  (the  only  one  discovered 
was — of  off  things  I — Rechtsschreibung  in  the  Preface). 

Of  minor  criticisms  the  following  might  be  noted:  (p.  vii)  Goethe  did 
not  get  an  ofläcial  Doktor  Juris  at  Strassburg,  but  a  Licentiate  of  Laws  with¬ 
out  a  diploma;  (p.  viü)  the  date  of  publication  of  Götz  von  Berlichingen  is 
not  1772  but  1773.  In  note  II,  62-64,  the  term  “past  subjunctive”  is  used, 
while  elsewhere  the  authors  consistently  use  “preterit  subjunctive”  for  the 
same  construction.  In  note  I,  8,  the  expression  “subjunctive  of  assertion”  seems 
to  call  for  further  explanation.  Terseness  of  notes  here  and  there  may  confuse 
the  student,  as  in  notes  I,  72;  163;  III,  109;  VI,  270.  Lastly,  despite  the 
desideratum  of  simple  critical  apparatus,  since  the  book  is  for  advanced  Ger¬ 
man  classes,  many  a  teacher  would  welcome  some  specific  documentation  and 
some  basic  bibliographical  references  beyond  general  hints  given  by  the  authors. 

It  is  heartening  to  find  a  good  book  well  received.  The  first  printing,  as 
I  am  informed,  is  already  exhausted  and  a  second  one  with  full  revisions  is 
already  under  way.  That  is  testimony  more  eloquent  than  any  reviewer  can  give. 

Harold  Lenz 


New  York  University 
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Deutsches  Lesebuch,  von  Frederick  S.  Sethur,  New  York,  Prentice  Hall  Inc., 

1937. 

Sethurs  Buch  zeichnet  sich  durch  eine  Vorliebe  für  das  “Kluge,”  besonders 
für  das  Kluge  und  zugleich  Heitere  aus.  Das  Lyrische  tritt  zurück  gegenüber 
jener  Dichtung,  deren  Gehalt  mehr  didaktisch  als  stimmungsmässig  ist.  Es 
ist  überraschend,  dass  wir  in  dem  Buche  keine  Zeile  von  Wilhelm  Busch 
finden.  Die  subjektive  Note  der  Auswahl  ist  keineswegs  ein  Nachteil. 
Anthologien  sind  nur  zu  oft  Rumpelkammern.  Bei  Sethur  herrscht  eine 
harmonische  Stimmung.  Charakteristisch  ist  ferner  für  Sethurs  Buch  eine 
starke  Betonung  des  österreichischen  Schrifttums.  Lang  Vergessene  werden 
neu  belebt,  so  z.B.  Robert  Hamerling,  Friedrich  Halm  und  Jacob  Julius  David. 
Zwei  “Schlager”  aus  Raimunds  Lustspielen  sind  mit .  musikalischen  Noten 
gegeben.  Felix  Salten  und  Karl  Ginskey  sind  mit  Proben  vertreten.  Und  wo 
Persönlichkeiten  wie  Theodor  Fontane  und  Hans  Frank  zu  Worte  kommen, 
sind  Stücke  ausgewählt,  die  dem  österreichischen  Geschmack  nahe  stehen. 
Sethurs  Ziel  ist  es  nicht,  die  Dichterpersönlichkeiten  charakteristisch  zu 
erfassen,  er  ist  mehr  an  dem  Dargestellten  als  dem  Darsteller  interessiert. 
Die  Brauchbarkeit  des  Buches  im  Unterricht  wird  wesentlich  davon  abhängen, 
wie  weit  der  Lehrer  diese  Eigenart  des  Sethurschen  Buches  selbst  versteht 
und  lebendig  machen  kann.  Ich  kann  mir  sehr  wohl  eine  Klasse  denken,  die 
z.B.  an  den  kleinen  Plaudereien  des  mit  Unrecht  selten  gelesenen  Karl  Julius 
Weber  unter  sachgemässer  Leitung  viel  Freude  haben  kann.  Andrerseits 
erscheinen  mir  18  Seiten  Text  aus  Webers  “Demokritos”  etwas  reichlich.  Das 
an  sich  erfreuliche  Bestreben,  Neues  zu  bieten,  hat  wohl  zu  diesem  Missver¬ 
hältnis  geführt.  Genau  das  Gegenteil  habe  ich  gegen  eine  so  starke  Zusammen¬ 
schneidung  von  Kants  “Zum  ewigen  Frieden”  einzuwenden.  Was  übrig  blieb 
ist  nur  noch  ein  Aphorismus. 

Aber  das  sind  Kleinigkeiten.  Sethur  wird  bei  einer  Neuauflage  da  manches 
bessern  können.  Er  wird  dann  auch  störende  Druckfehler  (wie  “Humukulus” 
für  Homunculus,”  S.  51)  beseitigen.  Auch  scheint  mir  eine  Fussnote  wie  die 
über  Emst  Lissauer  “an  outstanding  poet”  (selbst  wenn  man  sich  dieses  Urteil 
zu  eigen  machen  sollte)  zu  allgemein  und  nichtssagend. 

Im  übrigen  erfüllt  Sethur  seine  selbstgesetzte  Aufgabe.  Er  zeigt  uns  an 
gut  gewählten  Ausschnitten  die  verschiedenen  Landschaften  des  deutschen 
Raumes  und  die  Verschiedenheit  des  deutschen  Volkstums,  wobei  gut  gewählte 
Bilder  ihn  unterstützen.  Er  will  uns  heiter  stimmen  und  durch  “Nach-Denken” 
besinnlicher  Literatur  an  der  Bildung  der  Persönlichkeit  des  Lesenden  mit- 
wirken.  Wenn  die  Lehrer-  und  Studentennatur  ihm  hier  entgegenkommt,  wird 
er  fraglos  Erfolg  haben.  Was  pädagogisch  sehr  wichtig  ist, — die  aphoristischen 
Zuspitzungen  und  lebensbezogenen  Klugheiten  regen  zum  Sprechen  und  Wider¬ 
sprechen  an. 

PAtn,  H.  Baoinskt 

Brooklyn  College 

Erich  Kästner,  Pünktchen  und  Anton.  Edited  by  Frederick  Betz.  D.  C.  Heath 

and  Co. 

This  is  another  of  the  type  of  story  made  so  popular  by  Kästner’s  own 
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“Emil  und  die  Detektive.”  The  Horatio  Alger-like  plot  concerns  itself  with 
a  rich  little  girl  who  is  neglected  by  her  society-crazed  mother  and  exposed 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  unscrupulous,  criminally-minded  governess.  The 
ending  is  suitably  triumphant  and  somewhat  tearful,  and  just  as  charmingly 
unbelievable,  if  somewhat  more  forced,  than  that  of  its  distinguished  fore¬ 
runner  “Emil.”  The  style  is  simple,  colloquialisms  are  not  over-abundant, 
and  refreshingly  picturesque  when  they  do  occur.  Naive  and  child-like  as  the 
story  may  seem,  there  are  nevertheless  many  touches  of  satire  which  make 
it  enjoyable  reading  for  adults:  “Nach  dem  Mittagessen  kriegte  Frau  Direktor 
Pogge  Migräne.  Migräne  sind  Kopfschmerzen,  auch  wenn  man  gar  keine  hat.” 

The  text  is  edited  with  a  marginal  vocabulary,  which  makes  it  eminently 
suitable  for  early  rapid  reading.  One  wkshes,  however,  that  some  of  the  slang 
expressions  were  translated  literally  as  well  as  idiomatically.  As  it  is,  the 
translations:  Kürbis — “noodle,”  Schafsnase — “Mutton-head,”  dämliche  Ziege 
— “silly  goose,”  might  well  leave  a  mistaken  impression  in  the  mind  of  the 
student  as  to  the  meaning  of  “Ziege,”  “Nase,”  and  “Kürbis.” 

Each  chapter  in  the  text  has  been  divided  into  numbered  sections  roughly 
corresponding  to  a  day’s  assignment  (about  250  words).  Questions  are  given 
in  the  back  of  the  book  to  correspond  with  these  sections.  There  is  abo  an 
appended  Ibt  of  idiomatic  expressions  with  translations,  and  a  final  vocabulary. 

Herbert  Schueler 

Fred  Hildenbrandt,  Der  Sand  Läujt  Falsch  im  Stundenglas.  Edited  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Betz.  American  Book  Company. 

With  the  increasing  emphasis  on  “Kulturkunde”  in  modem  language 
teaching,  one  should  be  doubly  grateful  for  a  text  that  combines  the  interest 
and  appeal  of  vivid  narration  with  the  educative  value  of  a  truly  significant 
and  stimulating  content.  Hildenbrandt  brings  men  and  women  of  our  time 
into  contact  with  significant  events  and  outstanding  individuals  of  the  past 
by  means  of  an  already  much  used  literary  device,  the  time-machine.  Dr. 
Framm  transports  a  party  of  representative  every-day  persons  into  various 
events  and  into  the  lives  of  men  that  have  made  history.  The  resultant  effect 
upon  them  and  the  effect  of  these  modem  people  on  those  of  the  past  makes 
most  diverting  reading.  The  editor  has  selected  those  episodes  dealing  with 
a  scene  from  the  World  War,  a  visit  to  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  hb  family  musicales,  an  audience  with  Frederick  the  Great  in 
Sanssouci,  a  conversation  with  the  aging  Goethe  in  the  park  of  the  castle  at 
Weimar,  and  a  visit  to  Luther  at  the  Wartburg  at  the  time  when  he  was 
just  beginning  his  translation  of  the  bible.  One  immediately  sees  the  splendid 
opportunities  for  the  awakening  of  interest  in  “Kulturkunde”  that  these 
sketches  offer.  As  a  point  of  departure  for  further  study  into  the  lives  and 
events  so  stimulatingly  depicted  here,  thb  little  book  b  invaluable.  One  only 
wishes  that  it  had  been  possible  for  the  editor  to  include  more  of  the  original 
work  in  his  school  edition. 

The  book  b  provided  with  a  marginal  vocabulary  to  facilitate  rapid 
reading,  adequate  questions  in  German  for  each  chapter,  a  list  of  idioms  taken 
from  the  text  with  their  translations,  and  a  full  final  vocabulary. 

Herbert  Schueler 
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An  Introduction  to 

SCIENTIFIC 

GERMAN 

By  F.  J.  Nock 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 


This  new  text  will  give  the  student  a  reading 
knowledge  of  scientific  German.  It  contains  both 
review  grammar  and  reading  selections.  The  gram¬ 
mar  is  briefly  and  compactly  presented  for  refer¬ 
ence,  with  emphasis  on  points  of  grammar  most 
needed  for  scientific  reading.  There  are  about  70 
pages  of  reading  materials  taken  from  representa¬ 
tive  German  scientific  works.  These  are  divided 
into  lessons  of  convenient  length  and  graded  in 
difficulty.  Accompanying  the  reading  lessons  are 
questions  to  help  the  student  understand  and 
remember  special  features  of  construction  and 
vocabulary.  Vocabularies  are  given  at  the  back  of 
the  book. 
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oral  examinations  will  be  ghen  to  those  who  work  for  points. 


Ao  unusually  interesting  and  varied 
program  for  evening  entertainments  and 
excursions  is  offetM.  Many-sided  op¬ 
portunities  for  outdoor  sports,  swim¬ 
ming,  tennis,  and  especially  splendid 
opportunity  tor  hiking  and  horseback 


riding  through  the  glorious  German 
forests.  The  finest  German  homes  have  . 
opened  their  doors  to  the  participants 
in  the  college.  Only  one  or  two  are 
placed  with  one  family,  unless  desired 
otherwise. 


For  detcüled  information  and  bulletin  write  to 

Miss  Christine  Till,  Old  Greenwich,  Connecticut 
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THE  GERMAN  QUARTERLY  vü 

THE  CORDON 

GERMAN  WORDBOOK 

Over  5500  Words 

BOUND  IN  CLOTH  •  80  PAGES  •  PRICE  55<! 

By  Prof.  Karl  Reuning,  Sumrthmore  College,  in  collaboration  with  Prof.  W.  R. 
Gaede,  Brooklyn  College,  and  W.  Hubben,  George  School 


Ten  Feature»: 

*  The  elementary  basic  words  are  marked  with  asterisks 

*  It  includes  vocabularies  of  first-  and  second-year  textbooks  and  readers  used 
in  American  schools 

*It  includes  modem  and  up-to-date  terms 

*  It  includes  the  necessary  inflectional  forms  of  nouns,  verbs,  and  ad¬ 
jectives 

*  It  includes  a  clearly  arranged  list  of  strong  and  irregular  verbs 

*The  arrangement  is  strictly  alphabetical.  No  cross-references 

*  Occasional  meanings  are  given  after  the  basic  meaning 

*  Technical  facilities  enable  the  student  to  find  what  he  is  seeking  easily  and 
quickly 

*  The  pages  are  clearly  printed  from  legible  types 

*  Carefully  bound  in  water-resistant  cloth.  Lies  flat  when  in  use. 


Handy  -  Practical  -  Inexpensive 

Examination  copies  will  be  sent  upon  request  to  teachers 
interested  in  considering  this  text  for  classroom  use.  The 
Cordon  Company  is  the  publisher  of  "Germany  Past  and 
Present,”  the  new  series  of  cultural  readers  priced  at  45c 
each. 


THE  CORDON  COMPANY 

225  LAFAYEHE  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 

Pleas«  mention  THE  GERMAN  QUARTERLY  when  writing  advertisers 


(2lulf  J^atei 

The  two  periodicals  outstanding  in  the 
field  of  teaching  German 

A(onaiikeßte  7ut  ^euiicken  llniattlcki 


rke  Qatman  Quatiatltf 

olTer  a  club  rate. 

Subscription  for  both  is  $3.50  a  year. 

Send  requests  for  sample  copies  or  subscription  order  to: 


Baslness  Manager 
MONATSHEFTE 

FÜR  DEUTSCHEN  UNTERRICHT  or 
Unlvenity  of  Wioconitn 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


Business  Manager 
THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 
Hunter  College 
Kingsbridge  Station 
New  York,  N.Y. 


BACK  NUMBERS 

of 

THE  GERMAN  QUARTERLY 
WANTED 

In  order  to  be  able  to  fill  orders  from  libraries  and  new  members 
wishing  to  complete  their  sets  of  The  German  Quarterly,  we 
are  most  anxious  to  have  copies  of 

Volume  n,  Number  4 
{November,  1929  } 

Purchasing  price:  50  cents  plus  postage. 

Please  mail  copies  to 

Business  Manager,  THE  GERMAN  QUARTERLY 
Hunter  College,  Kingsbridge  Station,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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THE  GERMAN  QUARTERLY 


^^Tour  Germany** 

VIA 

MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE  GERMAN  SCHOOL 

July  A — August  18  *  1938 

Seven  Weeks  in  the  Heart  of  the  Champlain  Valley 
DIRECTOR 

DR.  ERNST  FEISE,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

As  compared  with  foreign  travel,  a  session  in  the  Gemlan  School  is  more 
economical,  provides  courses  better  suited  to  the  increasing  needs  of  American 
teachers,  and  gives  an  uninterrupted  and  intensive  training  which  is  not  found 
in  foreim  institutions.  Neither  in  foreign  travel  nor  resident  study  abroad  can 
the  student  tind  courses  in  methods  and  concentrated  training  in  the  German 
language  comparable  to  those  in  the  German  School. 

for  individual  bulletins  of 

English  French  German  Italian  Music  Spanish 
address 

SUMMER  SESSION  OFHCE 

Middlebury  College  Middlebury,  Vermont 


Einmaliges  Sonderangebot! 

LESSING  UND  SEINE  ZEIT 

Die  tiefgründige  Lessing-Biographie  von 
Woldemar  Oehlke 

2  Bände  mit  zus.  1081  Seiten,  München  1919 
Katalogpreis  M.  20.  Sonderpreis  $3.00 

GESCHICHTE  DES  DEUTSCHEN 
LUSTSPIELS 

von  Prof.  Karl  Holl 

Ein  bedeutsames  Werk  litererarhistorischer  Forschung 
376  Seiten,  100  Bildtafeln,  Register  8C  Quellen.  1923 

Katalogpreis  M.  13.50  Sonderpreis  $2.35 

Z.U  beziehen  durch 

GERMAN  BOOK  IMPORTING  COMPANY 

27  Park  Place — New  York  City 
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For  Your  Intermediate  Classes 

ZWÖLF  DICHTER  DER  GEGENWART 

Edited  by  Margaret  Jeffrey  and  J.  E.  Volbehr 
Wellesley  College 
($1.10) 

A  collection  of  modern  short  stories  by  such  authors  as  Ernst 
Wiechert,  Walter  Flex,  Rudolf  Binding,  Georg  Britting,  Hans 
Carossa,  Ina  Seidel,  Paul  Ernst,  Hanns  Johst  and  Hans  Franck. 

"We  have  examined  ZWÖLF  DICHTER  DER  GEGENWART  and 
are  adding  it  to  our  order  for  our  literary  section.” 

A.  E.  Bigge,  University  of  Kentucky 

"I  find  the  text  well  edited  and  consider  the  selections  excellent.” 

T.  B.  Hewitt,  University  of  Buffalo 

Published  By:  HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY,  N.Y. 


NEW  APPROACH  TO 
GERMAN 

Beginning  text  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
By  EUGENE  JACKSON 

"The  author  has  included  enough  to  make  the  book  sensible  and  left  out 
enough  to  show  that  he  is  sensible.” 

Ust  price,  $1.32 

EIN  METER  SIEBENUNDNEUNZIG 

By  Zdenko  von  Kraft 
Edited  by  W.  Millward 
With  full  notes,  vocabularies  and  exercises 
A  delightful  story  by  a  distinguished  contemporary  author.  The  quality 
and  interest  of  this  reading  material  will  appeal  strongly  to  all  second 
and  third  year  students. 

List  price,  72  cents 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  8C  CO. 

114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

221  E.  20th  Street,  Chicago  88  Tremont  Street,  Boston 
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immensely  Popular  for  Courses  in  Scientific  German 


AN  IIVTRODIJCTION  TO  SCIENTIFIC 
GERMAN 

124  pp.,  with  vocabulary.  $1.50 

AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  SCI^TIFIC 
GERMAN 

300  pp.,  with  notes  and  vocabulary.  $1.95 

By  J.  Henry  Wild 

Rutgers  University 

These  two  fundamental  books,  by  a  trained  scientist  who  is  also  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  German,  have  met  with  an  unusually  enthusiastic  response. 
Although  publish^  less  than  a  year  ago,  they  have  already  been  adopted 
in  scores  of  universities,  and  many  others  are  planning  to  use  them 
next  year. 

- — I - Adoptions  of  both  texts - 

Harvard  University  Stanford  University 

The  Citadel  University  of  Nevada 

University  of  California  Baldwin  Wallace 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Western  Maryland 

University  of  Maryland  Virsinia  Pol^echnic 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Utah  State  Agricultural 

Western  Reserve  University  St.  Louis  Collie  of  Pharmacy 

- Other  adoptions - - 

Hamilton  College  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 

Georgetown  University „  _  Johns  Hopkins 

^  University  of  Illinois  ,  University  of  Alabama 

S  Syracuse  University  '  ^  Georgia  Tech. 

P  University  of  Cincinnati  University  of  Washington 

William  and  Mary  Oberlin  Collie 

University  of  Wisconsin  Duke  University 

California  Tech.  San  Mateo  Junior  College 

Yale  University  University  of  Oklahoma 

Texas  Technolomcal  University  of  Tennessee 

University  of  Michigan  Iowa  State  University 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
114  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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